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U ccd direct from the tube, ARTISTA FLEXOLA 
PAINT gives the effect of oil painting, without 
requiring any tedious preliminary preparation. 
Diluted with soapy water, it becomes a brilliant 
tempera. More moisture produces the transparent 


effect of water color. This remarkable 3-in-1 paint 





dries quickly, is permanent and non-toxic. Avail- 








THE ONE INDISPENSABLE SCHOOL ART PROD- 
UCT is “Crayola”. Clean. compact, perma- 
nent and waterproof, this Gold Medal 
Drawing Crayon is available in 
boxes of 8, 12, 16, 24 and 48 colors 


Also in bulk. 


able in sets or single tubes. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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from the 


Editor’s Desk 


Elizabeth Larkin tells why the play school 


is @ necessary supplement to the regular school. 


HEiLA was all dressed up-to go visiting. Her new 

spring outfit was dainty and expensive, but she 

pouted, whimpered, and constantly interrupted her 
mother who was dressing Sheila’s two-year-old sister. 

Her mother said Sheila had been fretful all summer. 
Her little sister had just learned to walk, and her mother, 
with a watchful eye on the toddler, had little time to 
spare for Sheila. 

Today's visit was to Sheila’s cousins, the Caseys, who 
were tenant farmers near Lake George. The Caseys had 
seven children and not much money. Everyone felt a 
little sorry for them, and we half expected to find the 
children huddled miserably together, wishing for the 
pretty clothes and attractive toys that Sheila had. 

As we approached the house, we heard a lot of commo- 
tion—shouts and yells, scuffling and laughter—and there 
were the Caseys, a boy and six sisters, playing football 
and having a wonderful time. We hadn't thought they 
could afford a football, and we were right. The “foot- 
ball” was an old corncob. 

They explained that since their brother was trying out 
for the school football team. they were helping him to 
practice. There was certainly nothing pitiful about these 
children, with their bright eyes shining out of smudged 
and rosy faces, They took Sheila. cantankerous mood 
and all, into their game. where she looked quite out of 
place among the torn and soiled overalls and sweaters. 
We went into the house for a fine visit with the elder 
Caseys. 

An hour and a half later we ushered a different 
Sheila into the house to be washed. She was soiled and 


tired, but all the fretfulness had gone. In the car on 
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the way home, she talked gaily of the game until she 
fell asleep. 

What had made the change? Companionship with 
other children, purposeful activity, friendly competition, 
learning a new skill, and a shift in attention from herself 
to other children and other goals. 

In the days when every family had five or six children 
and a big back yard for them to play in, play schools 
were not necessary. Now that families are small children 
find themselves longing for some indefinable thing, and 
they hang onto their mothers petulantly, feeling lonely 
and unwanted. Hiring a maid to take care of a child 
relieves the situation temporarily, but he never becomes 
independent, or actually “grows up.” while remaining 
emotionally immature. He becomes the parasite, the 
neurotic, the difficult husband, or the dipsomaniac, 

What then can save the lonely child from becoming an 
emotional cripple? The play schools. What can alleviate 
the plight of the children whose mothers must go to 
work? Again—the play schools. : 

There are play schools for afternoons when the regular 
schools are closed, and for the summer months. 

As attendance at the regular school is compulsory, the 
child is deprived of freedom of choice. The regular 
schools have certain goals in subject matter to reach; 
skill in the tool subjects must be mastered at certain 
age levels. The average teacher is so pushed to attain 
these goals in a limited time that she cannot always 
consider sufficiently the emotional growth, character, and 
native talent of each individual child. The play school 
has these considerations as its primary purpose. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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You Kye Yivited 
/,_A graduation party 


All the suggestions for fun at the 


party will be furnished by Helen Wolfe. 


FTER the big day has come 

and gone, and the diplomas 

are safely home, why not have 
a party? 

Everyone likes to take something 
home from a party; so we suggest 
boy- and girl-graduate favors. nut 
cups, and caps. Let the class that is 
to graduate next make them to sur- 
prise the graduates. The girls can 
make the favors, and the boys, the 
caps and the cups. 

You'll need- - 
clothespins (flat on each side) 
left-over scraps of white net, lace, or 

veiling 
crepe paper 
embroidered paper doilies 
pipe cleaners 
small empty boxes such as paper clips 

come in 
scraps of pastel construction paper 
paste 
small strip of make-up hair (For ten 
cents enough can be had for about 

15 favors. This hair comes in a 

tight little braid and should be 

fluffed and stretched. Yarn can be 
substituted. ) 


STEP I 

From a fashion magazine cut a 
girl's head. Choose one which is 
colored and is about as big as your 
thumbnail. Leave the neck and hair 
on. Paste it onto a piece of heavy 


paper, then cut it out again. Paste 


this on to the clothespin so that it 
extends the length of the head above 


the clothespin. Let the flat side of 


the pin be toward you. 











STEP Il 

Cut 144” from the end of a pipe 
cleaner. On each end put a tiny wad 
of cotton for hands. Cut a 4” strip 
of flesh crepe paper. Put paste on 
one end of it and cover the cleaner 
hy wrapping the paper diagonally 
around it and covering the cotton 
smoothly. Bend the cleaner in the 
center and with white thread tie it 
securely across the back of the clothes- 
pin 14” from the top. Thus one 
cleaner forms two arms. 


STEP Ill 

For the girl, pad the chest slightly 
with cotton and cover the part above 
the waist with a 1” square of flesh- 
colored crepe paper. Cut a small hole 
in the center of a paper doily, insert 
the clothespin, and paste the doily in 
place around the waist for a petticoat. 
Put on several layers for fullness. 


STEP IV 

Now the clothespin doll is ready to 
dress. Let each girl dress one as she 
wishes. The tinier and the more de- 
tails there are, the cuter the favors 
will be. Dress as follows: 

Cut 2 rectangles of net 1” by 3” 
for the sleeves. Gather along both 
long sides and pull thread as tight 
as possible. Fasten onto the arms for 
puff sleeves. Cut another rectangle 
3” by 6”, fold it in two, and cut a 
tiny hole in the center for the neck. 
Cut an opening down the back. Tie 
the shoulder fullness tight with 
thread. Put this on the doll so that 
the shoulders meet the puff sleeves. 
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Tie it in place with thread around the 


waist. This forms the waist and an- 
other layer of petticoat. 

For the skirt cut a rectangle 4” by 
12”, fold it in fourths, and cut a big 
scallop so that when it is unfolded it 
will be four petals. Gather at the top. 
Turn the doll upside down and tie 
the gathered skirt around the waist- 
line so that the skirt is up over the 
doll’s head. When it is tied securely. 
press the skirt down as it should be. 
and all the raw edges will be under- 
neath. Finish the waistband with a 
tiny sash of the school’s colors. Roll 
a wee diploma, tie it with a wisp of 
paper, and paste it in one of her 
hands. Cut a 1” circle from one of 
the doilies, and with tiny pieces of 
pastel crepe paper make her an old- 
fashioned bouquet with streamers of 
the school colors. Paste this in het 
other hand. Bend the arms at the 
elbows in some natural position. 

When the doll is completely dressed. 
paste the hair on. The make-up hair 
is in tiny waves and can be made to 
look like little wigs. 


STEP V 

From the small boxes make two 
little books, as stands to hold the 
clothespin figures. Cover the boxes 
with strips of white paper cut the 
width and length of the boxes. This 
makes the ends and fronts look like 
the pages of the book. Make a pastel 
cover for them from construction 
paper. Put one on top of the other 
at a slight angle and paste them to- 
gether in this position. With black 
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nk put a few lines on the white paper 
Across the whit- 


lo suggest pages. 
front of one, print the name so that 


the favor serves for a place card too. 


STEP VI 

Stand the clothespin figure on top 
of the books and press hard enough 
to mark the top of the book. With 
the point of your scissors poke slits 
in the top of the book at these marks 
and insert the figure. Don’t put it in 
any farther than necessary. as the 
figure needs height. The girl's dress 
should be made long. so that the lack 
of feet isn’t noticeable. 

For the boy. follow Steps 1 and Il. 
Cut the trousers from white paper. 
(See fig. 1.) The legs are two sepa- 
rate pieces. Put the crease to the 
front and form the rear crease by 
pasting edges d together. Put edge a 
up as high as it will go between the 
prongs of the clothespin. Wrap and 
paste 6 around the waist. 

The shirt looks like a little dickey 


and is pasted in place. (See fig. 2.) 





Cut and paste a tie out of crepe paper, 

To make the coat, see fig. 3. Cut 
it from crepe paper (school’s colors). 
Fold back the lapels and cuffs. Put 
it on the figure and then paste the 
underarm seams. 

The boy also has a tiny diploma 
pasted in his hand. 


Caps 

These are made slightly smalle1 
than the traditional graduate cap and 
should be worn down on the fore- 
head. a bit to one side with the point 
to the front. 


STEP I 

To form the underneath cup-shaped 
section that fits the head, paste to- 
gether three layers of 6” circles using 
unprinted newspaper or any white 
paper that isn’t stiff. 

Slash in toward the center every 
114” for about 1”. (See fig. 5.) Over- 
lap these slashes and paste so that it 
is cup shaped. Let dry. 


(Continued on page 6) 











When dry. trim down to about 


114,” across. Cut the front to a point. 
STEP II 

For the top section of the cap use 
stiff cardboard. Place a 6” square in 
the center of a 10” square of crepe 
paper (school colors). Put paste on 
the wrong side of the cardboard, 
which will be on top. Draw the crepe 
paper smoothly to the center of the 
square. Do not get paste on the top 
side of the square as it will cause th 
paper to pucker. 

Cut a 6” 


asa lining. 


square and paste it on 


STEP III 

Cover the cupped section of the 
cap with paste inside and out and 
smooth a 10” circle of crepe paper 
inside the cup. Draw the rest around 


the outside entirely covering it. 


STEP I\ 

Let one corner of the square point 
to the front, Put paste on the top of 
the cupped section and paste it in 
under the square. keeping the point 
to the front. 


STEP V 

Make a 6” tassel of crepe paper. 
Cut a 15” strip and twist it tightly 
like a cord. Make a 3” loop of it and 
sew it to the center of the cap. Fasten 
the tassel on to it. 

Fasten 16” of elastic thread to each 


side of the underneath section to hold 
the cap on the head. 


Nut-Cup Baskets 

Youll need a small amount of 
crepe paper and some paper baking 
cups. We used these because they are 


very Inexpensive. 


STEP I 

Put a paper baking cup on an in- 
verted jelly glass. Put paste around 
the base. Cut 3 if,” strips of con- 
trasting crepe paper and twist them 
tightly together. 


thumb and forefinger and rub the 


Put paste on your 


paste on the twisted crepe paper. Let 
it he 15” 


the sides of the paper cup for a 


when twisted. Paste onto 


handle, 


STEP II 

Cut 2 « repe-paper strips 3” by 12”. 
~ allop the top edge and paste the 
straight edge around the base of the 
Paste the 


second strip in the same way on top 


cup. gathering it slightly. 


of the first one. 

When the baking cup becomes wet 
with the paste it will lose its shape 
and spread: so make a cord of twisted 
crepe paper and tie it around the top 
of the cup. Pull it tight and end it 
with a bow of the twist. 

Remove the basket from the jelly 
elass and pull the handle up into 
shape with more paste. When this 
dries it will be stiff. 


Lollipop Program 
\ lollipop program is a sure way 

to start your party toward fun. 
Before the partly, notify 


pupils that they are to come prepared 


several 


to take part in a little program. 
Choose a boy with a sense of humor 
for a master of ceremonies. 

The program might consist of 
songs. jokes, a recitation. an anecdote, 
a reading, etc. Limit each to about 
three minutes. 

When the program is to begin. 
hand each performer a large lollipop. 
They are to talk. sing. recite. ete. 
with the lollipops in their mouths and 
not remove them throughout their 
part of the program. Their attempts 
to sing and recite with expression 
around the lollipop will cause much 
hilarity. 

Dont let the program be long. 
\bout six or eight participants are 


When all have 


choose the winner by the applause 


enough. finished. 
registered when the master of cere- 
monies holds his hand over each 
head. 
pop. 

In choosing the boys and girls for 
this. pick ones that you know. will 
add to the fun. After a stunt of this 


kind you can be sure that your party 


\s a prize. give a giant lolli- 


is off to a good start. A square-dance 
might follow. 
The graduates will have had a lone- 


to-be-remembered graduation party. 
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Pinafores 


OLOR the paper doll on a piece of heavy drawing 
% paper but do not cut out. Slit the heavy black 
lines on either side of the paper doll. 

Make a row of six pinafores on drawing paper, con- 
nected with tabs at top and bottom as shown. Color them 
in the proper colors to go with the poem, and cut out. 
Carefully cut away the space between the tabs. 

As the poem is read, pull the pinafores underneath and 
through the first slit, across the paper doll. and through 


the second slit, so that one pinafore is shown for each day. 


MY PINAFORES 


I like to wear my pinafore. 
I wish I had a dozen more. 


On Monday, with the weather right, 
I’d wear a pinafore of white. 

On Tuesday when my work was done, 
I'd like to wear a checkered one. 
On Wednesday I would like, | think, 
Embroidered pinafore of pink. 

On Thursday I’d bé quite a miss 


If I were dressed in dotted Swiss. 


On Friday I would go about 
In striped pinafore, no doubt. 


For Saturday I’d have one made 
With pretty flowers appliqued. 
On Sunday I would like to be 
All dressed in dainty organdy. 


To have all these would be such fun. 
Each day I'd wear a different one. 











Animated verse by Sally Werner 
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If pretty dishes and baskets are what you want, 


these simple instructions will help you to make them. 


By Edna McFarland 


Materials: 

Clay 

Tumbler 

Saucer or compass 
Oileloth, 15” x 15” 
Plaster bat 

Paring knife 
Rolling pin 
Sandpaper 








Figure | 





A Ceramic Dish 


Procedure: 


STEP I 


Roll out a piece of wedged clay 


about 14” thick or less, 


STEP I 


Cut a circle about 516” in diameter 
with a compass or around a saucer. 


With your fingers thin the edge. Lay 





this on a dry plaster bat until it is 
dry enough to be workable but. still 
quite pliable. 
STEP III 

Set a glass in the center of the 
clay circle: slide the two onto the 
left hand: turn over, and with the 
right thumb and three fingers, gently 


push down four divisional scallops. 








Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


STEP IV 

Let stand until leather dry. Then 
scratch a circle on the bottom of the 
dish. Put on slip and attach a 14” 
coil foot. working together well. Let 
the foot dry a little while. 


STEP V 

Turn the dish over. Twist the glass 
vently if it is stuck. Remove the glass. 
This dish may be left as is or deco- 


rated, 


STEP VI 

It may also be made into a basket 
hy putting on a handle. The handle 
may be made with a single or a 
twisted coil. In either case, form the 
handle. Bend it into the exact shape. 
trying in on the dish to make sure 
it fits. Let dry leather hard. Attach 
it to the dish, which has been kept 
leather hard. 


STEP VII 
Let dry bone-dry, sand, and fire, 


STEP VIII 
Glaze and fire again. This dish 
and basket were glazed light blue 


with pink rosebuds. 
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Figure 4 














ing with boxes! 


Sally Werner gives instructions for 
making what-not shelves and a doll bed 


from discarded boxes. 














Doll Bed colors. Cut a lacy edge from a paper RE ee er ee , 
The doll bed on the opposite page doily and paste along side edges and ’ , , . . 
is made from a small size oatmeal over edge of hood as shown. A crepe- ’ : : = ' 
box. paper bow can be pasted on top of ; : : ‘ 
Glue cover on box and cut as shown the hood. : é Uj \ 
in Figure 1. Cut the foot end of the ' ‘ ‘ 
bed as in Figure 2. Out of cardboard, What-Not Shelves ly ’ ' ' 
cut four pieces like Figure 3. Glue Fasten three cigar boxes together : ' : 
them together in pairs, making two as in the illustration using small nails > ‘ 
thick pieces. Spread glue on the in- and glue. Cover with wallpaper. in- ' : ' . 
side curved edge and place them on side and out, cutting the paper care- ' , ‘ { ‘ 
the bottom of the bed as shown, about fully to fit each section. Place a screw ‘ . ' ; ' 
1” from each end. Use plenty of glue eye in the top of each box. . - - . ‘ 
and let set until thoroughly dry. Glue a mirror to the back of a . it / 
Paint the bed white with poster cigar box. Cover the box with wall- | $0. ~~ eer 
paints and decorate in different 











vaper. Place a screw eve in the top. 
pay | 
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ainty sun hat 


ERE is a sun hat that girls in 
England sometimes make. It 
is as quaint and pretty as an 

English tea garden, and you will en- 
joy making it as much as wearing 
it. All you need are three rolls of 
2-inch-wide crepe paper streamers of 
different colors that harmonize, or 3 
packages of crepe paper, which you 
can cut into 2-inch-wide strips your- 
self. See Figure 1. 

Open all three packages of stream- 
ers at once. Fasten their ends to- 
gether. and start to braid them as 
shown in Figure 2. Use colors that 
blend prettily—or even three shades 
of one color. You can make the hat 
of only one or two colors if you 
prefer. 

When a good length is braided. 
start to wrap the braid in a spiral, 
just as you do when you make a 
spool-knitted mat. See Figure 3. Sew 
one braid to the next beside it keep- 
ing on that way, as you go. When 
you have a “mat” six inches across 

or smaller if your head size is 
smaller — you have the top of the 
crown. Now sew the next mat on 
top of the last one—like the side of 
a bowl (Figure 4). Add four or five 
more to continue the wall. 

Now you are ready for the brim. 
Sew the next row at a right angle 
to this wall, just as you started the 
wall by sewing a braid on top of the 
Then keep on 


crown (Figure 5). 
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favorite possession this summer. 


By Carrie Esther Hammil 
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figure 4 


figure 5 
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winding the braid around, sewing 
each row to the edge of the one be- 
fore. Seven or more rows will make 
a nice wide brim—you may make it 
as wide as you like. Sew a pretty rib- 
bon around the wall of the crown, and 


figure 2 
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Summer sun will make this sun hat your 


figure 3 


& r sewing 


crown 








figure 6 


fasten two long ribbons to it for ty- 
ing under your chin (Figure 6). 

Now you have a dainty hat, pretty 
enough to wear to a garden party. 
And if you are careful, it will last 
all summer. 
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Marionettes can be made to resemble 


any character needed for a play school show. 


AVE you ever watched a puppet 
show and just ached to get 
your fingers on a_ puppet? 
What fun it would be to have one 
all your own so that you could put 
on your own shows! You could make 
a Chinaman, a Dutchman, or—well, 
almost anything. It really isn’t hard. 
If you've an afternoon to spare, 
let's cook up some puppets for that 
show you’ve got in mind. The in- 
vredients are few and simple, the 
main one being ingenuity. Here is 
what you'll need for a starter: 
Plenty of newspapers 
Nails and tacks 
Sandpaper 
Eyelets 
Black and white string or heavy thread 
Round stick like a broom handle (but 
not from Mother’s broom! ) 
8 small round sticks about 11%” long 
(cut up some doweling) 
2 blocks of wood about 2” x 3” x 1” 
2 small blocks of wood 
L large block of wood 
| large soup kettle or a saucepan 
Several old stockings or some other 
strong material 
1 cup of flour 
Take a newspaper and tear it into 
strips. Fill the saucepan with them 
and cover them with water. About 
one daily paper should make enough 
for one puppet head. The mixture 
must cook for four hours so once you 
have started it boiling, you can start 
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By Arleen Chasson 


on the rest of the puppet. Put in 
only enough water to keep it from 
burning. If Mother doesn’t want you 
to cook it, you can soak the mixture 
for ten to twelve hours instead. 

Now take a large round stick. You 
need about three or more inches for 
the head and several for the neck. 
That means your stick should be five 
or six inches long. Around the head 
end, wrap about two inches of news- 
paper. To keep the newspaper from 
unrolling before you can work with 
it, wrap string around it (see dia- 
gram). This is the base for your 
head; the uncovered part will be the 
neck. 

Two of the smaller round sticks are 
going to be hands. After a little 
practice you will find hands fairly 
easy to make. For the first one, how- 
ever, let's make them more like fists 
with only suggestions of fingers. 
Wrap about an inch or less of news- 
paper around an end, wrapping string 
around that just as you did for the 
head. Now they resemble fists. Put 
the hands and the head aside for more 
work later on. 

For the body you need the two 
blocks of wood, two inches by three 
inches by an inch wide. Cut the top 
from an old stocking and slip one of 
the blocks in about half an inch. Tack 
it firmly all around, turning the 
rough edges under a bit so they won't 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Parents help solve 






nursery school problems 


T the San Mateo, California Parents Co-operative 
Nursery School, mothers and fathers learn how to 
cope with their growing children by studying at 

first hand their own offspring and those of others. 

Under the guidance of Gertrude Tipton, the school : 
plays host one morning each week to 36 mothers of stu- 
dents. Here, they learn that their children’s problems are 
usually quite common to the group. 

Fathers of the children meet twice monthly, separately 


from their wives, to discuss the various problems en- 


countered as a child grows up. 











Above: Fathers meet twice monthly for informal ses- 
sions with Miss Tipton to discuss problems of growing-up. 





Left: Opportunities are given to the mothers each week 
to study the progress of their own and other children. 
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Above: Of chief interest to mothers is 


the study of children’s behavior patterns. 


Below: Teaching new skills and crafts is 
only a part of the nursery school program. 








Above: The children’s progress is Above: Teacher Gertrude Tipton 
compared to others in the school. conducts outdoor reading classes. 
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(Continued from the preceding page) 


Parents 
help solve 

mm nursery school |” 
problems 


Above: Miss Tipton holds these outdoor reading classes 
whenever the weather permits. The children adore them. 


Above: Here each child can feel he is a private home- Above: There is magic in the beat of the drums, and a 
owner. They enjoy their little houses tremendously. lot of excess energy can be expended in this manner. 
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{bove: Children with aggressive tendencies are encour- 
aged to beat the drums as an outlet for their emotions. 


Right: Finger painting is safe and clean well, it’s 
safe and interesting. And how the children love it! 





"Nuff said. 


Left: Vattresses are provided jor the 


children’s naps and for comfortable seats. 
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RAFTWORK reaches its peak in 


the elementary grades, and 


the grade school teacher finds 
constant challenge in searching out 
an adequate number of projects 
which will appeal to the imagination 
of the child and at the same time be 
of sufficient utility to inspire pride 
in the young craftsman. 

One of the new fields which meets 
the above requirements and yet is in- 
expensive enough to fall within the 
realm of the more modest school bud- 
get is that of glass- and _pottery- 
decorating. 

The only items to be purchased are 
the paints and brushes. The paints 
are mixed especially for application 
to glass, ceramic, porcelain, and me- 
tallic surfaces, and they may be pur- 
chased for little cost. Two sets should 
be ample for the average classroom. 
These special paints are chip-resistant, 
washabl», and enduring enough to 
make the decorated objects splendid 
gifts or prized possessions of the 
creator for a number of years. This 
typ. of paint is no more difficult to 
work with than tempera, and it is 
easier and less messy than water 
colors. Spilled paint is readily re- 
moved with the aid of the solvent 
which is enclosed in the package. 
Colors may be blended to obtain any 
of the pastel shades: translucent ef- 
fects are made possible by thinning. 

After assembling the paints and 
brushes the search begins for objects 
to decorate. These may be supplied 
hy the child himself. An empty pea- 
nut butter or jelly glass will make 
a charming milk glass with a justifi- 
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ildren decorators 


Betty Monroe Sloan describes an 


inexpensive craft which will make 


able position of honor in the child's 
More ambitious or older 
youngsters may wish to decorate a 


home. 


whole set of such glasses for a gift 
to Mother or Dad. 

Other types of empty jars make 
ideal icebox dishes, and some of the 
plastic cheese containers do very well 
as icebox dishes, candy dishes, or 
ashtrays. Cigarette containers, coin 
banks, and flower vases may also be 
fashioned from empty containers, An 
imaginative pupil and an alert teacher 
will think of many others. 

Younger children might better stick 
to simple geometric designs. If Scotch 
tape is applied firmly to the surface 
of the glass, the paint will not ooze 
under it; and if it is left there until 
the paint is completely dry, fine 
straight lines will give a professional 
touch to the completed design. The 
glasses may be decorated with a series 
of circles of contrasting colors; the 
child’s initials may be blocked; or 
simple designs of triangles, squares. 
rectangles, etc. may be shifted and 
composed to suit the mood of the 
artist. 

For the more advanced student, the 
opportunities are, of course, broader. 
He may trace, or draw freehand, a 
pattern on a small sheet of paper. 
This paper is then placed inside the 
glass, taped down to prevent slipping. 
and the outlines traced in the desired 
shades on the glass surface. By ad- 
hering to straight lines and block de- 
signs when using this method. a neater 
effect will be achieved. However. the 
pupil with a steady hand and much 
patience can turn out very profes- 


artists of your children. 
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sional-looking patterns by using the 
more difficult circular and concave 
lines. Designs particularly simple to 
sketch and apply are the old standbys. 
Indian symbols. 

When the articles have been com- 
pleted, it is frequently desirable, par- 
ticularly if the finished products are 
to be washed often. to bake them in 
a slow oven for half an hour or so. 
This may be done by utilizing the 
facilities of the school cafeteria or 
home eonomics room. Perhaps the 
child can even complete this opera- 
tion at home. 

The finished product is one in 
which the youngster will take enor- 
mous pride. He has a_ functional 
and lasting article. made attractive 
through his own efforts. He has 
learned a valuable lesson in crafts- 
manship and acquired more knowl- 
edge about a subject which coulJ 
possibly become a profitable ¢voca- 
tion. The finished articles will also 
add grace to any art exhibit. and both 
pupil and teacher will be well re- 
warded for their efforts. 
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Sally Werner shows how to 


A science ‘movie’ 







make science classes interesting. 


The Cecropia Moth 
The caterpillar found a that 


reached above the ground. { l ) 


vine 


In coat of green with colored spots, 
and body fat and round, 

He reached a place upon a branch. 
and there, commenced to spin, (2) 

He spun a silken sleeping bag and 


placed himself within. 


He slept all night and slept all day. 
he slept the winter through. (3) 
Until one sunny day in June—when 
balmy south winds blew, (4) 
Open came the little door of silken 
web-like cloth 
Phe caterpillar was not there! Out 
came a lovely moth! (5) 
Making the Movie 
The directions given below tell how 
to make a “movie” of five scenes to 
illustrate the above poem, The num- 
bers after the lines indicate the scenes 
that apply to them. 
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Draw ai 3 
center of a 


Slit the two vertical lines. 


»-inch square in the 
piece of drawing paper. 
(See small 
sketch. ) 

Cut a strip of paper 3 inches wide 


and 22 inches long. Starting 214 


inches from one end, mark off 5 sec- 
tions, each 31% inches long. Draw 
the pictures in these sections in order, 
starting at the right. and color them. 


The cecropia moth is colored in 


different shades of brown and _ tan. 
Phe stripes and spots on the wings 
are white. The lower edges of the 


wings are white, and the body is 
brown with white stripes. The cocoon 
The 
caterpillar at this stage is green with 
spots of red. blue. and black. 

Slip one end of the paper strip 


is gray with a touch of brown. 


through the slits so that the first pic- 
lure appears in the 3!4-inch square. 
As the poem is read. pull the strip 
slowly. having the right numbers ap 


pear at the proper time. 
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Teaching 








Mexican Fingernail Plate 
Materials needed are: 
paper plate 
black India ink 
scratch point 
Design the paper plate with pencil 


designs. Paint the designs solid with 
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India ink. After the ink is very dry. 
scratch in the various lines to resem- 
ble the work done by the Mexicans 
who scratch in the lines to make the 
designs by using their fingernails. 
Evelyn B. Civerolo 
{lbuquerque, N. M. 





Pressed Flower Pictures 


Many children might like to press 
their favorite flowers so that they 
will retain as much beauty as possible. 
To do this, cut the flower. leaves. and 
stem and press them between thick 
layers of newspaper and drawing 
boards (or some other weight which 
covers the surface). Before pressing. 
all thick sections of the flower should 
be cut away—parts that will never 
show. 

When the flowers are dry. choose 
ine size of picture you wish to make 
and with a glass cutter. cut a broken 
window pane to the desired size. A 
colored paper background and a 
cardboard back should be cut too. 
Arrange the flower and its parts: 
touch the back of each with a bit of 
quick-drying glue to hold it in its 
place. Bind the edges with gummed 
paper. after the back has heen put 
in place. The tape may be covered 
with braid or lace. or it might be 
painted with tempera paint. 

Helen Thomas Chick 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


Telling Time 

Sometimes teaching time to  cliil- 
dren may prove quite a chore, but 
this lesson can be turned into a game 
if clocks are made and used at vari- 
ous times, 

Such questions as the following 
may be asked: 

What time does school begin? 

What time do we leave for lunch? 

\t what time is recess? 

What is your bedtime? 

The “Telling Time” game will pro- 
duce splendid results without tedious 
work in a very short time, 

Betty Varie Fenton 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
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It’s Fun To Paint Clowns 

Our study of the circus resulted in 
various art experiences for the chil- 
dren. 

They thoroughly enjoyed painting 
their interpretations of the well-known 
side show attractions such as the fat 
woman, the thin man. and the snake 
charmer. 

It was fun to paint a large mural 
showing the elephants on tubs. the 
seals balancing balls on their noses. 
the ringmaster, and of course the 
trapeze performers high above the 
entire show. but the one they liked 
to paint most was the clown. He stole 
the spotlight in the mural and in 
most of the drawings and paintings 


the children made. Since the interest 
of the group was centered on the 
clown. we had many stories telling 
about his funny tricks and many il- 
lustrations showing him dressed to 
make everyone laugh. 

The children were always happy 
when painting the clown. But the 
most fun of all was the day they 
painted large clowns with vivid colors 
on gray construction paper. The gay 
figures delighted them and made a 
most colorful display in the room. 
Each child was very proud of his 
own creation. 

Bernice Walz 


Fullerton. Nebr. 


Crayola Etchings 
Use paper with a smooth surface. 
Color a section of your paper with a 
heavy coating of red crayola. Select 
another color that blends or harmon- 
izes with red and color that section. 
Continue doing this until the entire 
paper is covered with different colors. 
Be sure the coloring is heavy. 
Use a black crayola and put a 
heavy coating over these bright colors. 
Sketch a free hand design or trace 
a picture on the black surface. 
Take the head of a common pin 
and scrape off the black crayola in- 
side this design. You will have a 
beautiful etching. 
Edna Conrad 
Stigler, Okla. 


Keeping Clay Workable 

Keeping clay moist and workable 
and in convenient-sized balls is easily 
done by using small plastic bags in- 
tended for packaging foods for freez- 
ing. 

When you get your drum of moist 
clay, form the clay into balls about 
the size of a softball. This size of 
ball can be easily handled by the 
children and is usually enough for 
most work. Wedge the clay thorough- 
ly to exclude the air. Then moisten 
each ball slightly, insert it into a 
plastic bag, and twist the bag close 
about the clay. A 25-pound drum 
contains enough clay to make about 
35 balls of clay of this size. Having 
each ball individually wrapped makes 


it handy when an individual or group 
is ready to work. 


Plastic bags also solve the problem 
of what to do with work that is not 
finished in one work period. Un- 


(Continued on page 44) 








Characters and costumes 

MIKE, a boy about your age, who 
looks about the way you do. He likes 
to do the things you do, too—swim. 
fish, play baseball and cowboy. He 
wears the kind of clothes you weat 
on Saturday morning: blue jeans. 
an old and faded plaid shirt, tennis 
shoes. A pair of swim trunks and a 
towel are slung over his shoulder. 

TIM. Mike’s younger brother, who 
looks about the way you'd expect him 
to. He is dressed in the same way. 
ind has similar swimming gear. 

SLIM. a friend of Mike and Tim. 
dressed very much as they are, ex- 
cept that he carries a fishing pole and 
a can of worms; his swim trunks and 
towel are tied onto his bamboo fish 
ing pole. 

BOB. another friend. is carrying a 
baseball bat and ball and is wearing 
a baseball mitt. If possible. he wears 
a shappy new baseball outfit. 

RUSTY. a red-haired friend (or. 
if there is no red-haired boy to take 
this part. choose a fair-haired boy 
and eall him Sandy). dressed in a 
new cowboy suit—two guns and hol- 
neckerchief. even 


altogether 


sters, sombrero. 
clanking spurs if possible 
a wonderful outfit. 

MOTHER’S VOICE. Mother never 
comes on stage. but she has a pleas- 
ant. firm voice. 

DAD. is a good sort and ver 
proud of his two sons, He is dressed 
for work and looks about the way 
your own Dad looks. 


Setting 

Back yard and garden at Mike's 
and Tim’s house. The house at left. 
hack door, garage (at center hack). 
vegetables, flowers, weeds, path, ete. 
At right 
hack place a large screen (or two o1 
three), cover with a single sheet of 
paper, and draw on it a picture of 
a nearby playground. A lake shim- 


are all indicated by signs. 
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mers in the distance, with boys and 
girls diving and fishing, there is a 
baseball diamond. jungle gym. ete. 
If one of you likes to draw, cardboard 
house, garage. vegetables and flowers. 
may be substituted for the signs and 
set up on the stage. 


Properties 


Two hoes, baseball mitt, ball. bat. 
hamboo fishing pole. worm can. three 
=wim trunks, and towels. 


MIKE: (sneaking on stage from lejt 
with many a backward look. in an im- 
patient stage whisper) Hurry up. Tim. 
Lets get our poles and seram before 
Vom calls us back to do our weeding. 
Get a move on. 

Tim: (sneaking tn after Mike in 
same cautious, stealthy manner) 
Gosh. Mike. If she hears us. we're 
sunk, No fishing. No swimming. 
Nothing but old weeding! 

(Both boys tiptoe down the path 
toward the garage to get their poles. 
Just as they are almost through the 
garden, Mike stumbles over a_ hoe 
which has been left in the path. and 
the handle whacks him soundly on 
the shoulder.) 

Mike: (forgetting the need for 
quiet) Owwww! (He rubs his shoul- 
der.) 

VMotuer’s Voice: (pleasantly ) 
Boys! Where are you? 

Mike and Tim: (They glare at 
one another disgustedly then wall. 
slowly back toward the house.) Here. 

Morner’s Votce: Where are you 
Iwo going? 

MIke: Just fishing. 
can catch you a mess of fish for din- 
ner. (grins at Tim, thinking he’s 
handled that neatly) 

Tim: (pleadingly) And we thought 
wed take our swim trunks along. in 


To see if we 


case it gets real hot. 
MorHer’s Voice: That's fine. It’s 


a wonderful morning to swim and 





Five hoys and a bonus 


A play by Janet Chandler 


fish. Have fun. 

Mike and Tim: (hardly able to 
realize their great good fortune) You 
het! 

Moruer’s Voice: Oh boys! I al 
most forgot. Didnt Dad ask you to 
weed the garden first of all this 
morning ? 

Mike: (reluctantly) Yes. but 

Tim: (so disappointed, he is nearly 
in tears) Aw, gee, Mom. . 

Motuer’s VOIce: 


Now. no complaining. 


(coming closer) 
boys. You 
know vou promised Dad youd keep 
the garden weeded. He's going to 
take vou to the circus next week if 
vouve done your work well. And 
don't forget—today’s pay day, with 
a bonus of double pay fora good job. 

Vike: (sighs. turns to Tim) C'mon. 
Tim. If we have to, we have to. (calls 
to Mother) Okay. Mom. Don’t blame 
us if vou don't have fish for dinner. 
though. (Mike picks up the hoe which 
caused all his difficulties and begins 
to hoe the flower bed.) You do the 
vegetable garden. Tim. Ul take the 
flowers. 

Tim: (resentfully) 1 did the vege- 
tables last time. [ts your turn. They 
take longer than the flowers, (/He gets 
a hoe from the garage and takes 
halj-hearted chop at the weeds in the 
vegetable garden. Both boys weed in 
glum silence for a jew seconds. Mike 
then leans on his hoe. a speculative 
look in his eyes. Tim watches him 
with interest. knowing fram past ex 
perience that a master plan is  fer- 
menting in his older brother's jertile 
brain, ) 

MIKE: (excitedly) Hey. Tim. Re- 
member in Tom Sawyer—how he got 
his aunt’s fence whitewashed? 

Tim: (puzzled) Sure. But what's 
that got to do with us? 

MIKE: (impatiently) Dopey! Let's 
do the same thing. First one who 
comes along gets first chance to weed. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Seashores of your own 


Mother's sewing basket will provide the materials. 


By Agnes Choate Wonson 


0 build a seashore of your own. 
ask Mother for scraps of braid. 
tape. or rickrack, bits of cotton 


wool, a scrap of felt and two white 


buttons. 
Divide your picture-oblong (white 
construction paper is good) into foun 


parts: sky. rocks. sea. and sandy 
shore. Paint with water-color or tem- 
pera—light blue sky. darker blue 


ocean, brown rocks. vellow sand, 


Lay your beachwagon pattern on 
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a piece of felt and cut both out to- 


vether. Cut the windows carefully. 
Put paste on the underside of pieces 


of rickrack 


then make the waves. 


horizon. line: 
Thev may he 
either blue or white. Outline the rocks 


in the same wav. being sure that there 


and lay 


is enough paste on the underside of 


the rickrack to stick well. Let dry. 
Lay the felt auto in the corner 
opposite the rocks and paste Past 
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or sew the button-wheels onto the car. 
Paste cotton-wool clouds in the sky. 
Paste a triangular piece of white 
felt on the look like a 


distant sail. 


horizon to 


If you want a more elaborate pic- 
ture, paste scraps of green yarn for 
under the 


\dd a couple of black rickrack 


heach grass in the corner 


rocks, 


sea gulls, or you may paint white 


rickrack black. 
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Five boys and a bonus 


(Continued from page 24) 


Tim: (still) puzzled) But Mike. 
nobody d want to weed. Whitewash- 
ings different. That's fun. 

MIKE: (mysteriously, and a_ bit 
hossily) You wait and see! (cocks 
hea? in listening attitude) Here comes 
someone now, You keep still and let 
me handle this. Hear? All you have 
to do is weed as if you thought weed- 
ing was more fun than eating. 

Tim: (nods uncertainly) Okay. 

(Enter Slim, whistling through his 
teeth, the very 
youth.) 


picture of carefree 


Suim: (jauntily) Hiya. men. 

(Mike and Tim keep on weeding. 
apparently so interested in their work 
they dont hear Slim’s greeting. Final- 
ly Mike looks up and Tim follows his 
lead.) 

Mike: (without interest) Oh. hiya, 
Slim. (resumes weeding at once) 

SuuM: (puzzled by Mike’s indiffer- 
ence) Whatsa matter with you guys? 
You act like you like to weed. (Slim 
makes a gesture with his forefinger 
circling his head to indicate he thinks 
his friends must have lost their rea- 
son.) 

Mike: (loftily) And why not? 

Sim: (astounded) You mean you 
like choppin’ old weeds out in this 
hot sun when you could be fishin’ 
and swimmin’? (He slings his swim 
trunks about invitingly and holds up 
his worm can.) Must have close to a 
hundred worms. Boy! I bet you 
guys wish you was me! 

Tim: (entering into the spirit of 
the game) Naw. we don't either... . 
Who'd want to go on any silly old 
fishing trip when he could be weed- 


ing? 
MIKE: (gives Tim an approving 


look) Not us, huh Tim? Not when 
we can earn our way to the circus 
next week just doing a little easy 
work like weeding. Fishing? Swim- 
Baby stuff! 

(puts down his pole and 


ming ? 

SLIM: 
swimming gear) How much you 
gonna get? 

Mike: Fifty cents apiece. And a 
honus of fifty apiece extra if we do 
a good job. I guess we'll have plenty 
to go to the circus all right. 

Sim: (enviously) Gee, I wish my 
Pop would pay me for weedin’. | 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Inner-tube crait 


Stuffed animals, sandals, and mats 


can be made from inner-tubes. 


Ov will be amazed to find that 

old inner-tubes can be made 

into a variety of interesting 
and ornamental objects just by using 
a little ingenuity. 

Stuffed animals are great fun. De- 
sign an animal in some very simple 
form, transfer to the rubber, and cut 
two identical pieces. Glue them to- 
gether at the edges with rubber ce- 
ment, leaving a small opening. Stuff 
with cotton, kapok, old rags, wadded 
paper, or sawdust. Glue the remain- 
When dry, finish the 
edge with a blanket stitch in brightly 
colored yarns and add details with 
enamels, 


ing opening. 


Blocks may be made for block 
printing by gluing simple designs cut 
from a tube onto wooden blocks. 
Even the utilitarian fly-swatter can be 
made from this material. 

Mats may be cut and decorated 
with enamels. More elaborate mats 
may be made from small scraps of 
the tubing. They are easily and quick- 
ly made, are good looking. and are 
very useful. (See illustration.) They 
may serve as bhathmats. doormats. 
flower-pot mats, or in any other mat 
capacity. 

Cut and piece the parts together 
to form any design you want. There 
probably won't be any difficulty in 
making the pieces hold their places. 
but to make sure rubber cement may 
be used to secure the loose ends. 

Enamel or a mixture of tempera 
and glue provides touches of color. 
(The glossiness of this medium de- 


By Dawn E. Schneider 


pends on the amount of glue used. 
It is waterproof. ) 

Porch pillows may also be covered. 
Neutral-colored oilcloth should — he 
used as an under cover so that the 
pillows will be rainproof. 

To make a rubber sandal, first 
draw around the foot for a sole out- 
line. allowing 14 inch extra all around. 
Make a newspaper pattern, includ- 
ing the straps, as a preliminary step 
before using the rubber. Try _ the 
pattern on your foot to insure a per- 
fect fit. Then cut an inner tube at 
the seam, lay the pattern on it, and 
cut around the outside edge. Glue the 
straps in place with rubber cement. 
Follow the directions on the tube but 
be sure that the rubber is very clean 
hefore applying the glue. A small 
cloth dipped in gasoline and brushed 
over the surface will clean it. Always 
elue the strap to the inside of the 
sole so that the outside edge will be 
neat. The ankle strap may or may 
not be elued at the front. The foot 
will slip into the sandal if you decide 
to glue the strap in place, but if you 
want a fastening. use buttons or small 
carved blocks of wood which can he 
inserted into slits on the other end 
of the strap. 

Heels can easily be cut from a 
hoard and nailed on with small wire 
brads. either to the rubber or to a 
wooden sole. 

This same pattern may be used for 
regular beach sandals. nailing or glu- 
ing the whole to a wooden sole which 
is made as follows: Cut the sole from 
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the same pattern as that of the rub- edge of the heel. Using brightly cach piece. proceeding all the way 
ber. Then saw it crosswise into !.5- colored tape of a firmly-woven  tex- around the sole. Then tack the rub- 
inch strips. beginning at the inside ture, start at the heel and tack it to her upper to the wooden sole. 
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Children are artists 


by Jessie Todd 


Individual exhibits 

Illustration one shows only a small 
part of Nancy's exhibit. Tommy is 
holding a box of pins while Nancy 
puts the last one in the picture. 

Illustration two shows a close up of 
one of the pictures. In most free 
periods. Nancy works on her favorite 
subject. horses. but Angus. her dog. 
appears in other paintings. Children 
work like artists in that they like a 
one-man show. 

Nancy's exhibit shows how a child 
can achieve originality with one sub- 
ject. As you can see, none of the 
horses are alike. When she began to 
paint the horse in the lower left cor- 
ner. she said, “This time I'm going 
to shade it.” All four pictures have 
different backgrounds. 

In Illustration three we see Alice’s 
favorite subject. dogs. 


Common Subjects 

A fifth grade class often likes to 
work on a Common subject initiated 
hy the teacher. 

In Illustration four Alice is making 
windows in city buildings. Every 
child in the class was asked to paint 
rectangular-shaped spots of many col- 
ors and then quickly turn the design 
into a city. 

John, in Illustration five, called his 
“There is Rhythm in the Smoke of 
the City.” 


Illustration 2 
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Children are like artists 


in wanting individual shows, 


but they also like working 


together on murals. 


\ definite problem often inspires 
new enthusiasm. Each child quickly 
completed the subject of the city. One 
picture featured a huge traflic light: 
another, an elevated railway: still an- 
other, called. “An Awful Day.” por- 
trayed a hard rain with all colors 
grayed. 

Group murals 

\ group mural enlists the help of 
many children and encourages co- 
operation. 

Alice is painting a flower above 
her dog’s head in Illustration six. 
We have learned from experience that 
the best plan is to let the children 


paint background only above some 


large animal or person which they 
have done themselves. 


(Continued on following page) 
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ilustration 3 





Illustration 4 





(Continued from the 


preceding page) 


Children are 
artists 


For example, Alice will be more 
careful to catch any paint before it 
runs down to ruin her dog than she 
might be if she were working above 
someone else’s painting. 

Illustration seven shows the flowers 
\lice painted above the dog, which is 
blue. The flowers have some red in 
them. 

Tommy is finishing a snake here. 
On the mural he ‘painted a lerge. 
graceful tree on which he put large 
worms. The other children thought it 
was a good idea, 

Children like to work on a proj- 
ect which will be used. In this case 
the mural was needed to add warmth 


and color to a long, light green hall. 


Children need help 

Most children need help in using 
their art time in the most efficient 
way. 

The mural, or most of it, was 
painted while the wrapping paper was 
laid flat on the floor so that the paint 
couldn't run. 

In this manner, it was finished very 
quickly, but part of the work on the 
mural must be done while it is in a 
vertical position since this is the way 
it will look when hung. 


Illustration 7 
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Circus clown 








This is the nineteenth in a series 


of step-by-step drawings by Dawn E. Schneider. 





This jolly clown 1S lots of fun e 


An oval form and he’s begun. 
A pointed capand great, big Feet, 
A jollicr sight you'll never mect 
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All About Play Schools 

Here it is June again and time 
once more for your annual Play 
School Issue of JUNIOR ARTS & 
Activities. We hope that it’ will 
heip you with your play school prob 
lems (if you are a play school teach 
er) or with your summer vacation 
problems (if you are a parent who 
must run a private “play school” at 
home during the summer months). 

No one issue of a magazine would 
he able to include everything there 
is to know about play schools —how 
to go about organizing a play school. 
what supplies and equipment you will 
need, what program to follow. But 
we can tell vou where there is a 
veritable gold mine of detailed play 
school information. 

The Plav Schools Association. In 
Isa non-profit organization concerned 
with work-play programs for children 


ol schoo! YW 


e in their out-of-schoo! 
hours. all day in summer and after 
school in winter. The work of the 
Association. initiated in) 1OLT by 
public-spirited citizens. is supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

In New York City the cooperation 
of the Board of Education helps lo 
make pl \\ schools possible. The Asso- 
ciation conducts some laboratory 
centers. using existing facilities and 


resources. It acts as consultant and 


works with many private and public 


agencies carrying on this type of 
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activity. such as schools. settlements. 
nursery-kindergartens. and commun- 
itv centers. The Association works na- 
tionally through its field work service. 
the circulation of a 16mm sound film. 
Play ts Our Business. and the dis- 
tribution of printed materials. 

We are listing here the publications 
currently available from The Play 
Schools Association so that you can 
order any or all of them without 
further delay: 


Play: A Child's Way of Growing 


| p 45 
Play: A Yardstick of Growth AO 
When They Play Out of Doors acl 
Ways and Means of Reaching 

Parents i) 
Pwenty-Four Pages for Parents. .40 
How to Make a Play School Work .45 
List of Basic Equipment and 

Supplies 20 
The Play School end tts Program .15 
School's Out 2.60 


Life With Faimily } 
Do You Know Your Dauehter?. 3.10 


Address vour orders to The Play 
Schools) Associction. 119 W. 57th 
Street. New York 19. 


New Home for Cleveland Crafts 

To meet the demands of a rapidly 
expanding business. the Cleveland 
Crafts Company. nationally known 
handicraft suppliers, has moved to 


735 Carnegie Avenue. Cleveland 15 
Ohio. At one time a single mime 
graphed sheet served as a cataloy 
and a home basement was the war 
house for the supplies distributed b 
Nate Greenberg and Werner Magnus, 
founders of Cleveland Crafts. Today 
their products are listed on 36 pages 
of their 1951 catalog. and their pres 
ent location takes in 14,000 square 
feet of ground space. The rapid 
evrowth of Cleveland Crafts is of 
special interest to teachers of arts 
and crafts, as a concrete example of 
the constantly growing interest in 
handicrafts. 


Textile Paints and Lacquers 


At the National Art Education 
show held recently in New York. art 
teachers and supervisors received an 
introduction to Formulabs Textile 
Paints and Transparent Lacquers. 
The textile paints are made in 24 
pigmented colors and come ready- 
mixed, thus requiring no mixing o1 
thinning. These colors dry fast, are 
washable when pressed for only 10 
seconds with a hot iron. do not stif- 
fen the cloth. and may be used on 
any fabric. 

Formulabs Transparent Lacquers. 
made in 15 colors. are immediate- 
drying and require no processing of 
any kind. These colors when used 
on fabrics will withstand hand laun- 
dering and dry cleaning. The lacquers 
are also excellent for use on leather. 
wood, copper. aluminum, glass, tile. 
ceramics. and many other surfaces. 

Because of the int>-est shown in 
their products. Formulass is offering 
art teachers and supervisors a special 
sample kit of six colors with stencil. 
instructions. designs. and brush for 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Summer Reading Periods 
a “Must” 

“If children neglect: their reading 
during vacation periods.” says Dr. 
Aspinall. “they will fall far behind 
in all of their studies when they re- 
turn to school in the fall. as compared 
to those children who do spend some 
time every day at this all-important 
matter.” Dr. Aspinall suggests that 
teachers remind parents to see to it 
that their children spend at least 
thirty minutes of every day reading 
in the home or in the public library 
during these months. 
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The wise play school teacher. too. 
will be sure that some part of the 
day is spent in reading. Reading can 
be one of the most pleasant kinds of 
“play” if books are chosen with an 
eye to entertainment value instead of 
educational content. 


As for us, we expect to do a lot 
of reading this summer—most of it 
just for fun. We're going to square 
dance the soles right off our shoes. 
and then continue barefoot (it’s cool- 
er that way anyway). And were 
going to get better acquainted with 
all our animals, especially the three 
brand-new Siamese kittens and Rose- 
mary, our charming red pig. 

We hope that you, too, will have 
plenty of time and opportunity to 
pursue all your favorite activities this 
summer. Happy vacationing! 


Five boys and a bonus 


(Continued from page 26) 


gotta do it for free. And mow the 
lawn besides. You must have a swell 





Pop. 

MIKE: (enthusiastically) Oh. sure! 
Well, so long. Slim. Too bad you 
cant go to the circus. We'll tell you 
all about it. 


Sui: (hesitantly) Say, you guys. 


\ aan atic 


You don't suppose your Pop would 


| let me help you--and pay me, too, 
do you? 

MIKE: (reasonably, Why 
he pay three of us? 

Sum: (disconsolately) That's right. 
1 just thought... 

Mike: Our Dad's pretty particular 
how we weed. We have to do a bang- 


should 


up job or we dont get our bonus. 

SutiM: (eagerly) You ought to see 
what a good weeder | am. (wistfully) 
; | sure would like to earn money for 
the circus ... 

Mike: (relenting) Tell vou what. 
F Slim. You're a good friend of ours 
; Tim? 
Vike. 


now that he’s caught on.) If you 


isnt he. (Tim nods and 


grins at enjoying the joke. 





’ want to help. Tim and I might split 
our bonus@vith you three ways. 

SLIM: (joyfully) Do | 

help? You bet I do! 


other hoe? 


want to 


Where's an- 





(Continued on page 37) 
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Guess the birds 


Each verse describes a bird. 


| Can you guess the answers? 


| 
| 


By Thelma Ireland 


The bird of royal rages, 
Famed for his fiery wrath. 
He sits on stumps and snaps at bugs 


That come within his path 


KINGBIRD 


Although he can sing beautifully. 
He shrieks and screams and caws 
The clown of all the bird world 
He's acting for applause 


BLU hJAY 


They sound just like a rusty gate 
With their squealing. squawking talk 
They do not hop like other birds 


But have a clumsy walk. 


GRACKLI 


His tail he uses for a prop. 
His feet cling to the tree. 
He pec ks at insects in the wood 


But leaves no injury. 


WOODPECKER 


\ silver-grey purse hangs high in the 
tree 

From the lip of the Lopmeost branch 

The nest is of silver: the inmates ar 
gold, 

Mil tell if vou give n 


a ¢ hane ‘ 


ORIOLES 


He builds his home in tall tree holes 
His call is hoarse. He wears a crest 
He's herce and likes to he alone. 


He puts a snakeskin in his nest. 


CRESTED FLYCATCHER 
He is a jolly summer bird 

| like his song thre bye st. 
You ll find him in the 1 


He slyly hides his nest 


cadows Wihiere 


VEADOW LARK 


He is the smallest of the birds. 
His beak is like a spear. 

He builds his nest of softest Oss: 
\ garden is his sphere. 

He beats his 


blurred 


wings so they look 


Ht MMINGBIRD 


The answer is a 
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Free For The Asking 


Each month Junior Arts & Ac- 
rIVITIES reviews in this department 
several items of free material which 
we think will be of special interest 
to our readers. You may obtain any 
or all of these teaching aids merely 
hy filling in the one coupon on page 
41. In some cases the publisher is 
willing to send enough copies of a 
particular item to supply your entire 
class. If such an offer is mentioned 
in the review, and if you wish to 
receive these extra copies, be sure to 
fill in the quantity-request line on the 
coupon, Failure to receive material 
means that the supply has been ex- 
hausted. 


303: CATALOG oF AupDIO-MASTER 
EpUCATIONAL RECORDS. De- 
scribed here are the individual 
records included in the Vox 
Music Master Series, the Ethnic 
Record Library, and the Folk- 
ways Records produced by the 
Audio-Master Company. For a 
further discussion of these rec- 
ords and for an_ interesting 
offer, refer to the “Using Films 
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304: 


and Records” department of 
this issue. 


Paintinc witH Wax. At the 
time Pharaoh’s daughter found 
Moses floating among the bul- 
rushes, the Egyptians had al- 
ready developed a_ traditional 
art of painting with wax colors. 
Fifteen hundred years later, 
Julius Caesar thought enough 
of an encaustic painting to pay 
almost $400,000 for it. Wax 
remained the leading art medi- 
um until the twelfth century. 
when oil painting was intro- 
duced in Europe. We learned 
all this information by reading 
the booklet Painting with Wax. 
published by the Dorland Com- 
pany. manufacturer of Dor- 
land’s Medium, an artists’ wax 
with a variety of uses. To learn 
more about the creative and 
preservative possibilities of wax, 
as well as about cold wax paint- 
ing and modern encaustic (or 
hot wax) painting, put down 
your request on a school letter- 
head and enclose a three-cent 
stamp. 


305: THe Perrect Mope.ine Meni 
uM. Though you may already 
be quite familiar with plastic 
wood, perhaps you may neve: 
have thought of it as a model- 
ing medium. However, when 
you consider that it handles like 
putty but hardens into wood, 
that it stays in perfect condition 
between working periods, and 
that it may be mixed with oil 
or dry color to produce a vari- 
ety of hues, you may wonder 
why you haven't been using it. 
The booklet. distributed by 
Boyle-Midway, Inc., gives in- 
structions for the use of plastic 
wood as a modeling medium. 


306: KryLon CircULAR. This de- 
scriptive circular tells how Kry- 
lon Plastic Spray may be used 
to protect drawings, tracings, 
prints, maps, documents, direc- 
tion sheets, etc. Krylon Plastic 
Spray protects any surface by 
providing a thin, water-clear. 
transparent coating that will not 
discolor or crack, that is flexi- 
ble and water-repellent, and that 
resists grease, oil, alkalines, and 
acid. The circular is put out by 
the H. T. Herbert Company. 


307: Tacco Art NEEDLEWORK CIr- 
CULAR. Described and illustrated 
in this booklet are a number of 
attractive kits for making hand- 
painted aprons, breakfast sets. 
etc. Each kit includes the ma- 
terial, stamped with an appro- 
priate design, together with 
Tacco Art Needlework Colors. 
stencils, brush, and instruction 
booklet. For the individual 
who likes both to sew and to 
paint, these combinations will 
provide excellent projects. The 
American Crayon Company 
supplies this booklet. 


308: Primatic Art CoMPANy CATA- 
Loc. The Primatic Art Com- 
pany will send you a catalog 
describing the books which they 
publish. Among the titles listed 
are: The Art of Colour, Colour 
in Portrait Painting, The Art 
of Composition, and The Study 
of Colour. 
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Take advantage oi our special service plan. 
Order all your subscriptions 


and your other favorite magazines! 


Use the club rates when ordering more than 


one magazine from the list. 


ADRETICAR CHRBHOOD..............--....-..........-.... 
ei sictinerninnynaiesnamiecesncessmixee eieeers 
i iiiciniinds meer dieiennarngingaweennssnivstie 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE..............................---.--.- 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE................. ee at paaaenage 


INSTRUCTOR, THE............................ eos 
PRESSES ESE CSE rat) a So 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.) 
NATURE MAGAZINE.. 

NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*)... iat es aca camaii 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers) 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE................. 
he, TED 

POPULAR MECHANICS... 
READER’S DIGEST... ...._....... 


SE RAAT 
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wr raat 
TODAY'S HEALTH (Hygeia)....... 
WEE WISDOM.. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 


*Show name of school and grade taught. 
Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! -------------------------------- 
PUBLISHERS’ BUILDING 

542 North Dearborn Parkway 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

[} Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 


[] Two years at $7.00 
(] Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 





[) One year at $4.00 


SOR OR EEE ERE E REST EERE EEESEEEEEE EEE HEED ES EEE SEE EE EEET EEE EEESEEEESEEEEEEESEEEEEEEES 


SO POOR SOE E ORE R ET EEE EEE E SEO HEHE ES EE EEE EE EEEE SESE ESE SESE EEEESOEEOEES 


STOP...and check this list! 


NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 


Price Alone 


$4.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
4.00 
1.50 
5.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
2.50 
3.00 
4.00 
4.50 
1.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 


Price with 
Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
$4.00 $7.00 
2.00 5.50 
2.50 6.00 
3.00 6.50 
2.50 6.00 
4.00 7.50 
1.40 4.90 
5.00 8.50 
3.00 6.50 
1.50 5.00 
2.75 6.25 
3.50 7.00 
4.00 7.00 
4.00 7.00 
2.56 6.00 
3.00 6.50 
4.00 7.00 
- 4,50 8.00 
1.50 5.00 
275 6.25 
2.50 6.00 
3.50 7.00 
3.00 6.50 
4.75 8.00 
3.00 6.50 
3.00 6.50 
3.00 6.50 
2.00 5.50 
2.50 6.00 













[] Three years at $10.00 
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Arts and Crafts 


Do-1r Fun ror Boys anp Giris. By 

Vary and Dale Goss. Peoria: Chas. 

1. Bennett Co. 12&pp. $2.95. 

By all means supply any children 
under your care this summer with a 
copy of this do-it book and a “clutter 
box.” The clutter box should be filled 
with the things which mothers say 
make a clutter around the house 
things such as rubber bands. corks. 
boxes. greeting cards. felt. ribbon. 
feathers. fur. string. wire. nails. eras- 
ers. paper clips. ete. Each page of the 
hook gives chatty instructions. with 
ample illustrations, for a new project. 
using some of these materials. There 
is a section each devoted to holidays 
gifts. make believe. ornaments. games 
and puzzles. and outdoor fun: four 
sections are devoted to rainy day fun. 

We've been thinking that this clut- 
ter box may come in pretty handy for 
the adults of the family. too. when 
they wish to retrieve some of these 
miscellaneous hard-to-find objects. 
HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN 

Decoration. By Edith Cramer. 

Boston: Charles T. Branford Com 

pany. QYOpp. $3.00. 

Here is a practical manual for the 
individual who wishes to paint and 
restore old heirlooms or create new 
designs to decorate his home. Com 
full-scale 


patterns (designed for easy tracing). 


plete instructions. twenty 
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and fifteen illustrative photographs 
are provided. Basic instructions cover 
all steps in stenciling and painting. A 
section is devoted to gold leaf paint- 
ing. and a chapter describes the 
methods of glass and mirror painting. 
The working projects consist of many 
styles of trays. Hitchcock chairs, dow- 
er chests. four-drawer chests, docu- 
ments boxes, and fireside bellows. 
Practical advice is given on paint 
mixing and supplies. 


Juvenile Fiction 


sTare Cuameps. By Leon EF. Bur- 
voyne, Illustrated by Joseph Bolden. 

Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 

Company. 210pp. $2.50, 

We hope that Leon E. Burgoyne 
takes time out from his basketball 
coaching activities long enough to 
turn out another book for the teen 
Not only 
does this author know his subject at 
first hand. but he 
realistic dialogue and provide authen- 
lic high school background for a 
hang-up sport story. 


end pre-teen age group. 


is able to write 


PiraTes. Pirates. Pirates. Stories 
selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illus- 
trated by Manning DeV. Lee. 
\. ¥.: Franklin Watts, Ine. 287pp. 
$2.75. 

If this bloodeurdling title does not 
attract middle-grade and secondary 
school readers, the subtitle surely 


will: “Stories of Cutlasses and Cor- 
sairs. Buried Treasure and Bucca- 
Ships and Swashbuckler-.” 
Phyllis R. Fenner has made her usual 


neers. 


excellent selection of such stories as 
“Two Chests of Treasure.” by Merritt 
P. Allen, “Tom Chist and the Treas- 
ure Box.” by Howard Pyle, “Black 
Faleon.” by Armstrong Sperry, and 
eleven others. The publisher and illus- 
trator have also co-operated to pro- 
duce a book which is attractively 
piratical in every way. 


Subscription Books 


My Book House. Edited by Olive 
Beaupré Miller. Chicago: The Book, 
House jor Children. 
$69.50. 

\ brand-new edition of My Book 


House has recently appeared, and it 


12 volumes. 


is very attractive indeed. There are 
numerous illustrations in full color. 
the type is good, and the binding is 
designed to withstand hard use. 

Beginning with a volume of nursery 
rhymes and simple stories which may 
be read to children of nursery-school 
age, the volumes progress gradually 
through fairy tales, adventure stories. 
legends. myths. and epics, ending up 
in the last volume with the story 
of the development of English and 
American literature from Chaucer 
down to the present day. 

To quote Olive Beaupré Miller. 
editor of this set: “To be well 
equipped for life. to have ideas and 
the ability to express them, the child 
needs a broad background of famili- 
arity with the best in literature. His 
stories and rhymes must be selected 
with care, that he absorb no distorted 
view of life and its actual values, but 
may grow up mentally clear about 
values and emotionally impelled to 
seek what is truly desirable and worth- 
while in human living. The stories 
and rhymes selected must be graded 
to the child’s understanding at differ- 
ent periods in his growth, graded as 
to vocabulary. as to subject matter. 
and as to complexity of structure and 
plot.”. My Book House is built upon 


these basic principles. 


Nine Tates oF Coyote. By Fran 
Vartin. Pictures by Dorothy Me- 
Entee, N. Y.: Harper & Brothers. 
6Opp. $2.00. 

Stories about the nimble-brained 

Coyote, who could change from ani- 
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mal to human form at will. make up | 
a large and fascinating part of the 
folklore of the Indians who inhabit MIKE: 


extensive research on the subject. has Don't we. Tim? 


MorHer’s Voice: 
Maybe I'd better come out and see 


(not convinced) 


speed, giving the traditional a-a-a 
sound of the desperado at bay) 


(hastily) Stay there, Mom. Bop: (persuasively) No, let's play 
our Northwest. Fran Martin, after We want to surprise 


you and Dad. hall. men. Rusty always wants to 


play cowboy. I vote for ball. (tosses 


collected some of the most colorful TIM: Sure we ball invitingly in air) What do you 
of these legends in an_ attractively Mortuer’s Voice: W-e-l-l kids vote for? 
illustrated book which middle- and (All boys breathe a sigh oj reliej.) Mike. Tim, and Stim: (in enthu- 


upper-grade children can read for (Mike and 
themselves and younger children will 
enjoy having read to them. 


' corner of the 
Five boys and a bonus 


(Continued from page 33) 


MIKE: (resuming his weeding) We hoy. 
only have two. You can pull them outfit! 
out. Rusty: 


(Slim drops to his knees and misses 
seeing the enormous wink Mike and got an idea, 


Tim exchange—a crafty and trium- and take a vote. 


phant wink.) Mike! ‘Tim! Slim! 


Moruer’s Voice: Boys! 


telephoned he’s coming home early. you doing? 


Better get your weeding finished. MIKE: 
MIKE: Don't worry. Mom. We're cones! What's 
getting it done all right. Rusty: Aw. 
Tim: And fast! We've never been mean. C'mon. gang. 
this fast before. hoy. (draws both 


Editor’ S desk 


(Continued from page 1) 


In the environment of the play school where a child 
is surrounded by other children and his attention is 
diverted from his own purposes to those of the group. 
he will soon learn to have a spirit of co-operation which 


will be of value to him many years later. 


Trained personnel at play schools can usually bette: 
understand children than can the parents. Activities are 
scientifically designed to provide ample outlets for your 
child’s tendencies no matter how “different” he is. More- 
over. there are suitable curbs for anv unsocial traits he 


may have. 


The day schools provide a child with skills and knowl- 
edge with which to earn a living. which are admitted 
important. but in this machine age. the time spent for 
earning a living grows less and less. Whereas. the time 


spent in leisure lengthens. 


Leisure time is apt to be spent in mischief-making. 
or worse, unless hobbies and cultural tastes have been 
developed. With its program of games. sports. arts. 
and crafts. the play school truly fills the need of pro- 
viding a basis for more satisfying and more fruitful 


leisure hours in adulthood, 
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down the path to see if any more vic- 
lims are approaching. 
light, Bob and Rusty 
garage, 


ing about what to play and do not 


30B: You always want to play cow- 
Just because vou have a cowboy 
Let's play ball instead. 

(mocking 
cause you have a baseball outfit! [ve 
Let's find the gang. 


Dad just the boys) Oh. there 
(jokingly) Eating ice cream 


look like? arent we. men? 


guns with lightning 


look hopefully 


siastic chorus) We vote for weeding. 


(Bob and Slim stare unbelievingly 
To their de- at the others.) 


soon round the Bos: Huh? You guys lost your 
They are argu- minde? 


Too had. 


Rusty: Loco. | guess, 


see the others right away.) Bob 


MIKE: | 


too. if it meant you'd earn some 


guess youd like to weed. 


money for the circus next week. 


Bob) Just he 
Rusty: W-e-e-l-l... 


Bob. Bos: (eagerly) Why didn't vou 

innit Reale’ Chex. say so? How about us helping you? 

ihe Bae We are good weeders, ‘arent we. 
Rusty ? 


vou are. What 


Rusty: Oh boy. are we! 
Mike: Oh. we're doing all right. 


know what ] TIM and SLIM: (look up and grin) 
e a 
Let’s play cow- Sure we are! 


(Continued on page 44) 











The Magazine with a Vision 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


The only country-wide Educa- 

tional Magazine published in the 

South. Now in its 56th year of 
service to the schools. 

IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 

library of best Educational Reading 

from experts in the field of edu- 


cation. 
You will receive in the 10 issues, 
help on: 
School oo gaa tana and Su 
pervi ns 
* nines Methods and Projects 
He: lth Physica! Training and 
Ientertainment 
Opening Exercises Religious 
Training 
Articles on Visual Education 
Stories and Songs for the Audi 
torium Hour 
Help on all the commen schoo 
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$4.00 per Year of 10 Issues Articles on music, drawing and 
art 
2 Yrs. for $7.50 School decoration , 
Help on Club programs, Raising 
Funds 
3 Yrs. for $10.00 School Libraries and a discus- 


sion of new book 
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Using films 
and records 








New Audio-Visual Handbook 


Setting up Your Audio Visual Edu- 
cation Program is the title of a new 
manual distributed by the Society for 
Visual Education. This booklet. priced 
at $1.00. is designed for the busy 
educator. as a condensed guide for 
ready reference. answering such ques- 
tions as: What should your school 
audio-visual co-ordinator do? What 
equipment will your school need? 
What should be taken into consider- 


ation when vou purchase equipment ? 


Educational Record Series 


Expanding its facilities in the 
audio-visual field, the Audio-Master 
Corp. is now distributing educational 
recordings. 

Their Ethnic and Folkways Record 
Library consists of a collection fea- 
turing on-the-spot recordings of prim- 
itive music and rhythms of many 
lands. Educational filmstrips and 
other related materials are also avail- 
able for use separately or in conjune- 
tion with the recordings. 

The Music Master Series is ce- 
signed expressly to stimulate the im- 
agination of young people and create 
an early interest in, and appreciation 
of, classical music, Highlights in the 
lives of the great composers as well 


as their music are attractively pre- 
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sented in each album. serving to de- 
velop each child's musical hack- 
eround. 

In order to enable libraries. schools. 
and other educational institutions to 
include phonograph equipment along 
with recordings. the Audio-Master 
Corp. has devised a plan whereby the 
purchase of a minimum quantity of 
recordings will automatically include 
the purchase of an Audio-Master Jr. 
phonograph unit. which plays all 
three speeds and is equipped with 
the latest type of amplifier and speak- 
eT. 

Address of the Audio-Master Corp. 
is 341 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


Jo Davidson, Sculptor 


The works of the famous sculptor. 
Jo Davidson. are illustrated and 
analyzed in a new Official Film en- 
titled Men of Our Age. Photographed 
at the National Institute of, Arts and 
Letters and at the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. this film portrays 
the works of Davidson in the light 
of the part his subjects played in the 
affairs of man during the last two 
decades. To accomplish this task of 
presenting drama while using inani- 
mate subject material, unusual camera 
techniques have been employed. add- 
ing a sense of realistic mobility. 


By writing to Official Films. Grand 
and Linden Avenues. Ridgefield. New 
Jersey, further information on thi- 
one-reel, black-and-white film may bi 
obtained, 


Metalwork 


Another “how to do it” filmstrip 
serie s has hee no pro Mu ( | hy Charles 
\. Bennett Co.. Inc. in cooperation 
with the Society for Visual Education. 
Based on the book. Modern Metal- 
craft, by John A. Feirer. the series 
outlines the important procedures en- 
countered by the metelworker from 
the beginning of his project to it- 
completion. The series consists of 
four black-and-white filmstrips. 

Laying Out, Cutting, Filing and 
Drilling (50 frames) is designed to 
show the student the tools and pro- 
cedures used in the art of working 
with metal. 

Bending and “Beating Down” Metal 
(48 frames) illustrates the common 
methods of bending with simple equip- 
ment both thin sheet stock and heavy 
metal into angular and circular 
shapes: also covers the process of 
“heating down” metal. 

Raising and Surface Decoration 
(50 frames) outlines the steps in- 
volved in forming bowls, plates, trays. 
etc. by stretching the edges of the 
metal to form the sides: also shows 
how surface decorations are place: 
on the objects constructed. 

Jointing and Finishing Art Metal 
(49 frames) deals with finishing. 
buffing. polishing. and assembling of 
objects made of metal. 

Price of each filmstrip with cap- 
tions is $3.00. The set of four film- 
strips. boxed. costs $11.00. The So- 
ciety for Visual Education is located 
at 1345 West Diversey Parkway. Chi- 
cago 14. 


Science Filmstrips 


Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany announces the release of two 
new Teach-O-Filmstrips. 

The Science Classroom, written by 
Donald Decker and Helen MacCrack- 
en, deals with the subject of design- 
ing. equipping. building. and conduct- 
ing a stimulating elementary science 
classroom. Filmed in full color, the 
strip was enacted and photographed 
in the Ernest Horn Elementary School 
of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. 
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Current Science Features is a series 


of four full-length black-and-white 
filmstrips based on feature articles in 
Popular Science Monthly. The four 
strips are: The Science of Auto Safety, 
Making Atomic Energy Help Man- 
kind, Controlling Fire, and How Tele- 
vision Works. 

The Science Classroom, in color, is 
priced at $6.00 with teaching guide. 
Current Science Features, including 
four Teach-O-Filmstrips, four teach 
ing guides, and a permanent storage 
box costs $14.00. Address of Popular 
Science Publishing Company's Audio- 
Visual Division is 353 4th 


New \ ork 10. 


Avenue. 


Abstract Films 


Fiddle De Dee, made at the Nation- 
al Film Board of Canada is perhaps 
the best known and the most widely 
acclaimed film by Norman McLaren. 
It was awarded first place in music 
and arts at the World Film Festival in 
Chicago and was a prize winner of a 
recent Brussels Film Festival. 

The musical accompaniment is 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird” played 
by a folk fiddler. This film exem- 
plifies Norman McLaren’s careful ex- 
periments with sound, motion and 
color values related to emotional con- 
tent. It has pleased many audiences 
and has been used in art classes as 
motivation materials. 

Distributed in the United States by 
International Film Bureau, Inc., this 
l-minute, color, 16 mm print sells 
for $29.75. 


Pressure Cooking 


Pressure cooking is given an enter- 
taining and instructive demonstration 
by Spring Byington and a Hollywood 
cast in Food for Thought, a full-color 
film sponsored by Pressure Cooking 
Institute. In this film the drudgery 
of old-fashioned cooking is contrasted 
kitchen methods. with 
special emphasis on the use of modern 
pressure cookers. The film becomes 
a story of how Spring Byington was 
taught to use a Presto pressure cooker 
by her high-school-trained daughter. 
Under the guise of family humor, all 
of the important do’s and don'ts of 
pressure cooking are illustrated, along 
with graphic examples of time, food. 


to modern 


and nutrition economy. 
Prints of this film for group or 
club exhibition are available without 
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(hildrond Musou, 


Easy-to-get for your community 


cost through Association Films, 35 
W. 45th Street, New York. Running 


time is 22 minutes. 


Mark Twain and Tom Sawyer 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
brings you the life and times of Mark 
Twain, favorite 
Florida, 


one of America’s 


authors. Hannibal and 





Missouri, the Mississippi with its 
river boats, Tom Sawyer’s and Aunt 
Polly’s home, all are re-created by 
this 11-minute film which was shot 
entirely on location. 

Price for sale is $50; rental, $2.50. 
\ color filmstrip is also available for 
sale at $6.00. 


(Continued on page 45) 


New Horizons in Teaching 





Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 


“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 
students,’ says Ernest T. Luhde, Director, 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you'll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
a Children’s Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 


Museum began in one room. ‘loday 


m _ it has a building with 
ir 12 exhibit halls and 8 


iS 






= . 
aanell acres of land. First were 


exhibits geared to young- 
phe: i) ; 

sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, a 
plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 
ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 
City children were beside themselves 
with delight. 


Teachers sent young 






artists to the barn- 
yard to sketch from 
life. Art classes fol- 
lowed and art exhibits. 
Then came gem polish- 


ing and photography classes. 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 


satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 


eS "PR. 







_ 


“ 


grew”... week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; dancing 


Other activities 


instruction and lively, fun- 


giving square dances. 





Director Luhde tries any 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now 

has an official U.S. 

Weather Bureau Co- 
operating Station with daily weather 
He 


class. Now has a little planetarium. 


broadcasts. tried an astronomy 


If Further Interested—Museum News, a 
little monthly bulletin packed with features 
showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $1 @ year postpatd. Just write 
STAMFORD Musrtum, Courtland Park, 


Stamford, Connecticut. 
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FREE! 
GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


Leisurecrafts is the west’s largest 
handicraft suppliers. The FREE 76 
page Handbook gives information 
on Leather Craft, Metal Craft, Ce- 
ramics, Textile Colors, and more 
than a score of other handicrafts— 
describes craft supplies in detail — 
gives prices—makes it easy for you 
to order. 






\ 
aft \\ 
hander. \\ SEND NOW! 


“MW \ for FREE 
. %) \\\ Leisurecrafts 
=) \\\ Handbook 
ne | today! 


Department J-2 


LeisureC rafts 


907 So. HILL SF#LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils’ 


THE DOING ART BOOKS 
by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 

Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 

Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manua: 

$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Dept. JA Champaign, Ill 





ANY SCHOOL CAN HAVE A 
HARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play 3-part harmony 
in FIRST LESSON, a program in 4 weeks. 
See page 42 February issue, Jr. Arts and 
Activities, or; HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
write for com- 2821 North 9th Street 

plete information. | jiwaukee Wisconsin 





Write for low 
prices carpet 


WEAVERS <:" <=: 


looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. 


If you have a loom, give make and width, 
please. 


OR. RUG COMPANY 
DEPT. 6100 LIMA, OHIO 


Mention Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 
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Marionettes 


(Continued from page 15) 


Insert the other block at the 
other end, leaving about an inch be- 
tween the two blocks, and do the same 
thing. This is your body, the material 
in the center enabling the body to 


ravel. 


bend (see diagram). 

Now for the arms, legs. and feet. 
To make the arms. use two more of 
the small round sticks, hinging them 
at the elbow the same way as you 
did at the waist. One of the sticks 
will be plain; the other will have the 
string and newspaper wound around 
it for hands. Then connect them to 
the body, using the material. You will 
have to bring them quite close. Join 
two more sticks for the legs in the 
same way and connect them to the 
body. Nail the two small blocks of 
wood to the end of the legs for feet. 
You can sandpaper them down so that 
the result will resemble shoes. 

The body is now jointed at the el- 
bows. the knees. the arms (or shoul- 
der). the legs. and the waist. The 
head must be attached. too. but it 
will be easier to work on if you leave 
it until the face is done. And don’t 
try at first to joint the feet at the 
ankles since it will make the puppet 
too awkward to work with. 

These stocking tops are fine to hold 
the body together. especially if the 
ends are turned under so thev can't 
ravel. Canvas, if you have it. is more 
durable and will last longer. but since 
it is stiffer. it is harder to work with. 

By this time your paper should 
have boiled down to a pulp. Soaking 
paper for ten hours also reduces it 
to pulp. Squeeze out as much of the 
Make flour- 
and-water paste with a cup of flour 
and add it to the paper pulp to make 


excess waler as you can. 


a material resembling clay. 

You use this mixture to model the 
head and hands of your puppet. First 
place it on the stick you have pre- 
pared for the head. Smooth it down 
with vour fingers end work it like 
clay, shaping rough features. You 
can use an orangewood stick for shap- 
ing the eves and mouth. 

You can make the puppet anything 
head decides 
what the body is to be. It can have 


vou wish now. The 


oriental features. a pug nose, or what- 
ever you want. When you have fin- 


| ished, place the stick in a jar or glass 





to keep the head from touching any 
thing and let it dry. 

Mold the hands in the same way. 
Let them dry overnight if possibl 

Fine sandpaper will smooth down 
the face and hands for painting. Paint 
on hair for boys: for girls, glue yarn 
to the head. Face and hands should 
he painted pink or flesh, yellowish for 
an oriental. Put on a little red for 
cheeks and lips and make the eyes 
any color you like: the eyebrows 
match the hair. You can also paint 
the feet while you are at it. using 
any color you want the shoes to be. 
When the paint is dry. attach the 
head. 

Since your puppet is now assem- 
bled, the next thing is to clothe it. 
Make the clothing loose: remember 
that the parts have to move. and they 
can't if the clothes are too tight. 
Chinese robes are the easiest to make. 
If you put a dress on the girl. het 
legs will have to be painted or the 
dress must be long enough to cover 
them. Make sleeves long and full for 
the same reason, Underclothes are 
not necessary. 

When \ 
dress. get some little eyelets. Place 
one in each foot at the toe. at each 
wrist, at both elbows. and at both 
knees. Place one in the back of the 
bottom part of the body, and one on 
top of the head. (You might set this 
in while you have only the string and 


your puppet is ready to 


newspaper on.) Dress your puppet. 
Tie heavy black thread or string to 
each eyelet. pulling them through the 
Attach the 


strings to a board you can hold in 


clothing with a needle. 


your hand. 

You can move the puppet by loop- 
ing the strings over your fingers. You 
can soon tell if the strings are too 
long or too short. 

Now that your puppet is complete. 
let the show begin! 


NOW READY 
THE NEW HANDICRAFT NINTH EDITION 


Simplified Procedure and Projects, the Complete 
Manual 


By LESTER GRISWOLD 
NEW FORM NEW COPY NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


Makes the New Edition of Handicraft even more valu 
able as a Handbook and Text for the Craft Director and 
Teacher, the Recreation Leader, the Occupational Ther 
apist and the Individual Craftsman 

Includes Instruction for Craftwork in Leather. Metal 
Jewelry, Lapidary, Ceramics, Basketry, Bookbinding 
Plasties, Weaving, Fabrice Decoration, Cord, Yarn, Woe 
Carving and Archery, also a Section on Design 
Handicraft 


Price, (unchanged) $3.00 
Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply Dealers 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


For your convenience, we bring to- 
gether in this column free and inex- 
pensive booklets, catalogs and samples 
offered by our advertisers. 

Here you will find listed helpful 
teaching material, buying guides from 
reliable school suppliers, and some 
items of personal interest to the teach- 
er. You may obtain these materials 
by writing directly to the advertiser 
or you may order by number on the 
Reader Service coupon below. 

Allow 30 days for material request- 
ed through our Reader Service Bu- 
reau. Starred (%) offers require a 
small payment and requests for these 
items should be sent directly to the 
advertiser. 


EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


Playskool catalog. Playskool Manufactu 


ing Co., 1796 North Lawndale Ave., 
vhicag 47, Ill. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 76. 


GENERAL HANDICRAFT 


Catalog—Art Supplies. Thomas Randolph 
Co., Dept. JA, Champaign, Ill. Adv. on 
page 40. No. 3. 


Handbook of Handicrafts. Leisurecratfts, 
Dept. J-2, 907 S. Hill St, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif. Adv. on page 40. No. 58. 


LEATHER CRAFT 


Catalog. Sax Bros., Inc., Dept. AA, 1111 
N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Adv. on 
page 46. No. 59. 


Catalog. Ester Leather Co., Dept. A, 145 St. 
Paul £t., Rochester 4, New York. Adv. 
on page 46. No. 60. 


%&Catalog. Send 10c to Russo Handicraft 
Supplies, Dept. JA, 245 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. Adv. on page 46. 


“Everything for Leathercraft,” catalog. 
Tanart Leathercraft Co., 149 N. 3rd St, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 36. 
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Free and Inexpensive 





MUSIC 

Harmony Band catalog. 3-part music for 
primary children. Handy Folio Music 
Co., 2821 J N. 9th St., Milwaukee, V 


Adv. on page 40. No. 49. 


“Song Books with a Plan,” catalog. Handy 


Folio Music Co., 2821 J N. 9th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Adv. on page 40. No. 50. 


PAINTS 


Poster Color Swatch Folders. Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Dept. JA6, Springfield 2, Mass. 
Adv. on inside back cover. No. 75. 


PUPPETRY 


1951 Puppetry Festival and Puppetry In- 
stitute. For detailed information write 


William Ireland Duncan, Box 543, Wes- 
tern College, Oxford, Ohio. Adv. ‘on page 
43 


BORROW BY MAIL 


State Finance Co., Dept. Y-36, 210 Finance 





Bldg., Des Moines 8, Iowa. Advertiser's 
coupon on page 43, adv n page 46 
No. 44. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CATALOGS 


Instituto Allende. San Miguel de Allende, 
zto., Mexico. Adv. on page 42. No. 62. 

Pan-America Art School, 321 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. C. Adv. on page 42. No. 63. 


Coronado Schoo, of Fine Arts. 692 Mar- 
garita Ave., Coronado, Calif. Adv. on 


page 42. No. 64, 


Chautauqua Art Center, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Adv. on page 42. No. 65. 


Texas Western College, Dept. 15, El Pasc 
Texas. Adv. on page 43. No. 66. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 18 South 


shigan, Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
42. No. 67. 


Banfi School of Fine Arts, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Adv 
on page 42. No. 68. 


Farnsworth School of Art. Box 78, North 


ruro, Cape Cod, Mass. Adv. on page 


42. No. 69. 





Service Editor 
Junior Arts and Activities 


TIMELY TEACHER'S AIDS 
Please send a copy of each 
(These numbers correspond to th 


direct to advertiser.) 


Name 
Street Address 
Town__ 


ee __Grade 








Reader Service Order Coupon 


} $42 North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, Ill. 





303 304 307 308 
ONE-STOP SHOPPING 
Please send material numbered below rresponding to the numbers in the de- 
scriptions above. (Listings with (#) requiring stamps or coin should be sent 


(Please Print) 


SS Se 


number I have circled below 


lescription on page 34.) 


-School__ 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
in Canadian Rockies 
June 25th to August 18th, 1951 
Apply: Directer, Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 








CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credit ®© Summer 
Sports . Symphony Orchestra 
July & August ° For Catalog Write 
MRS. RUTH M. SKINNER, Registrar 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 








SUMMER COURSES: Art Essentials, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion-Magazine Illustration, Dress 
Design, Interior Decoration, Cartooning, Drawing, 
Painting—all taught under World Famous DIRECT 
PROJECT METHODS. phone CEN 6-2912, or 
write for free catalog K 


> SPECIAL SUMMER 
CHICAGO , |} CLASSES for Grade & High 
ACADEMY’ ]7 School Students — Teachers 


of Refresher Courses upon re- 
quest 
FINE ARTS 18 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 














CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
at Beautiful Coronado Island on the Pacific Ocean 
15 miles to old Mexico 
Approved for Veterans 
TEACHERS HURDLE CREDIT 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art 
Summer Water Color Seminar 
Distinguished Professional Faculty 
Monty Lewis — Director 
692 Margarita Avenue, Coronado, Calif. 








Come To Cape Cod 


Spend the vacation mont! 





uilyit portrait till Life 
iid landscape with JERRY 
FARNSWORTH. = Individual 
criticism three times week 
New building Ke 

idvanced July 

Sept S Cireular ( 
Farnsworth School of Art 

Box 78, North Truro 

Cape Cod, Mass 








SUMMER IN MEXICO! 


Why not an ideal inexpensive vacation with 
accredited courses in arts and crafts at the 
Instituto Allende? For an illustrated folder, 
address: Stirling Dickinson, Director of Fine 
Arts, San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico. 











PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Morning, afternoon and evening classes 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
LIFE SKETCH 


Veter Not eteral ‘ ‘ Beginner 
Love i—f er ¢ rt i i Xx request 
321 West 56th Street, N.Y.C Pl. 7-0064 








Mention Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 
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Summer notehook 


For things to see this summer, 


make a note of the exhibits listed 


below. We think you'll enjoy them. 


New Public Exhibits 

The latest addition to the Green- 
field Village public exhibits is the 
old homestead of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, inventors of the airplane. The 
exhibit opened April i4th at the out- 
door museum of The Edison Institute 
at Dearborn, Michigan. 

The Wright homestead, originally 
located in Dayton, Ohio, was brought 
to Greenfield Village by Henry Ford 
and added to his collection of homes 
and early 


workshops of famous 


Americans. 


The house contains many of the 


original furnishings from the period 
before the memorable flight at Kitty 
Hawk. 

The Wright homestead is the first 
of several new projects planned for 
the 1951 summer season. 

Also on display in Greenfield Vil- 


lage’s Logan County Courthouse is 
the chair in which Lincoln was as- 
sassinated. 


Greenfield Village is open to the 
public every day from April Ist until 
November Ist. Hours are 9:00 a.m. 
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to 














to 5:30 Monday through Friday and 


9:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Sunday and 


holidays. 


Solace for Sufferers 

Freedom from hay fever. asthma. 
and bronchial and pulmonary condi- 
tions. is one of the many blessings to 
northern 
rim of Jamaica during the summei 


be gained by visiting the 


The fact that the north shore’s 
summer climate differs only a few 
degrees from that of midwinter or any 
other season is an added incentive. 


Package tours covering Jamaica’s 
offered by nearly 
all travel agents. with reduced rates 
available on the 


“Riviera” are now 


seven airlines tha 


serve Jamaica. as well as lower 
American-plan tariffs at the island's 


hotels. 


Want an “Alter Ego’? 

“Alter Ego.” an exhibition of more 
than 200 masks gathered from. all 
parts of the world and from all his- 
torical and pre-historical periods. is 
heing presented by the Cooper Union 
Museum April 18th through June 8th. 

“False 
perhaps primordial appeal for every- 
one then 
wishes for a new personality, or at 
least for the moment to hide the old 
mask.” Everett P. 
Assistant in Exhibitions for 
the Museum. said in explaining selec- 
tion of the title. 


faces have a magic al and 


for everyone now and 


one beneath a 


Leslev. 
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Masks included in the exhibit range 
from and 
eyptian mummy masks to modern 
theatrical and dance masks designed 
by W. T. Benda and Margaret Severn. 

(Among outstanding pieces to be 
shown are six masks from the Bliss 
collection. 


pre-Columbian Peruvian 


one of which is a stone 
South American Indian face depicting 
a man suffering from neuralgia. with 
stylized tears flowing down his cheeks. 


Beaten metal masks from the Wasser- 


mann collection—-also South Ameri- 
can Indian —-will be shown in this 
country for the first time. The 
Wassermann masks loaned to the 


masks. 
one of gold. one of copper with inlaid 


Cooper Union are all burial 


eyes. 

The Cooper Union Museum, Coop- 
er Square. New York. \. Y. is open 
to the public without charge Monday 
through Saturday. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Traveling to Europe 


If you are interested in seeing Eng- 
land. Holland. Belgium. Italy. Switz- 
erland. and France 

then will he 
that the MeGuire-planned tours to 


and who isn't? 
you happy to learn 
Europe will take you to these coun- 
tries on such excellent lines as Cun- 
ard. French. Holland-America, Ca- 
nadian Pacific. and American Export. 

\ complete description of the tours 
might make those of you who can't 


(Continued on page 45) 





EXCELLENT instruction in Fine Arts, Crafts, 
Graphic Arts, Art Education — a variety of 
courses, including Painting, Design, Ceramics, 


Sculpture, Typography, Silversmithing. Enjoy 
year-round outdoor sketching in El Paso’s 
ideal climate, high altitude. Visit nearby 


quaint Mexican villages, White Sands, mountain 
resorts. ) 


For free Art Dept. booklet, write to ! 


Texas Western College 
DEPT. 15 El Paso TEXAS 














PLAN NOW 
To Avail Yourself of 
One or Both of These 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered By The 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 
On The Beautiful 
200-Acre Campus of 
WESTERN COLLEGE 
ciieaamaeaa 
1951 PUPPETRY FESTIVAL 
June 26-27-28-29 
FOUR DAYS AND NIGHTS OF 


DEMONSTRATIONS, DISCUSSIONS 
AND PERFORMANCES 
ssssevsealillcsdaliiiaatvesianes 

1951 PUPPETRY INSTITUTE 

June 30 Through July 7 
EIGHT DAYS OF INTENSIVE 
PUPPETRY INSTRUCTION WITH 
A FACULTY OF NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN PROFESSIONALS 
(2 HOURS COLLEGE CREDIT) 


—e—___ 








After-Hour Swimming, Tennis, Square 
Dancing and Parties 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION: 
William treland Duncan 
Box 543 


Western College Oxford, Ohio 











BORROW MONEY by MAIL 
for VACATION NEEDS! 


Teachers can borrow $50 to $300 for vacation 
needs quickly, easily and in complete confidence 
by mail! No cosigners, no endorsers. Friends, 
merchants, school board will not know you are 
applying for a loan. Repay in monthly install- 
ments budgeted to your income. SPECIAL! You 
pay no principal during summer months if your 
salary stops. Tens of thousands of teachers can 
testify to the quick, courteous, considerate, con- 
fidential “"BY-MAIL” loan service. Write today 


for complete information. 
STATE FINANCE CO. 
Dept. Y-36, S'ate Finance Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 


STATE FINANCE CO., Dept. Y-36 
: State Finance Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 


: In a plain envelope send me full details and * 


: application for your special 
: tion Loan Service 

: Name 

: Address 


Teachers Vaca- : 








Teaching tactics 


(Continued from page 23) 
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finished work may be kept in a usa- 
weeks by 
wrapping it first in a damp cloth, 
then tying in a plastic bag. 

Slow, even drying makes for sturdi- 


ble condition for several 


ness in the finished product. You can 
insure more even drying by placing 
each piece of work on a square of 
cardboard or plaster and inverting 
a plastic bag over it. The bag will 
cut off the direct air currents which 
cause uneven drying and consequent 
cracking. The bags, being transpar- 
ent, enable you to see what is under 
them. 

If you are fortunate enough to have 
a kiln for firing your clay ware, you 
will also find the plastic bags help- 
ful in keeping both glazed and un- 
glazed bisque clean until it can be 
fired. Soiled bisque ware or specks 


ae 








of dust on a glazed object often re- 
sult in blistered or crazed glaze. 
Keeping bisque in a plastic bag will 
keep it dust-free. 

Plastic bags such as those described 
are soft, pliable, transparent and 
come in a variety of different sizes. 
Smaller sizes are just about right for 
storing clay. The larger sizes are 
more suitable for storing the finished 
ware. 

You will probably find that a local 
merchant selling freezer supplies has 
the bags in stock at prices ranging 
from about 2 cents for the small ones 
to 10 cents for the larger ones. Small 
hags are usually sold in packages of 
25 or 50, while the larger ones may 
he sold separately. 

Alex C. Adrian 
Washington, D. C. 





Wire-Screened Prints 

Ordinary makes 
novel and unusual prints for pro- 
erams, folders and gift cards, Only 


a small piece of screen is needed, with 


wire-screening 


any tempera color for printing. 

Cut out the silhouettes of flowers 
and flying birds shown. Lay one cut- 
out on a section of construction pa- 
per. On top place wire screen. Using 
a toothbrush or stiff bristle brush 
(with all extra color shaken off on 
blotter), brush over the whole screen- 
piece. Interesting “checkered” back- 
grounds result on removal of screen 
and pattern. 
sired. 


Trim and mount as de- 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


Essex, Massachusetts 


Five boys and a bonus 


(Continued from page 37) 


Bos and Rusty: (pleadingly ) 
C’mon, Mike. Let us help. 

MIKE: (with a great show of re- 
luctance) Then we'd have to split our 
bonus five ways instead of three. 
A third of a dollar. That's 
thirty-three and a third cents apiece 
—TI guess Dad would make it an even 
thirty-four all around. He’s a pretty 
square shooter. But five ways... 

SLIM: (interrupting) That’s only 
twenty cents apiece! Huh-uwh! No go! 

MIKE: (giving in somewhat) Of 
course, we'd all have another chance 
to weed next week—we could all 
earn another twenty cents then. 

Tim: (forgetting to act as if they 
were doing the boys a favor) Gee. 
that’s forty cents. And it won't take 
anywhere near as long. Let’s let them 
help. What d\«« say, huh? 

MIKE: (looking at Slim and Tim 
in turn) How about it, men? Who 
votes to let Bob and Rusty help us? 
Slim? 

Stim: I do! 

MIKE: Tim? 

Tim: I do! 

Bos: Oh, swell! 

Rusty: That sure is white of you 
men. Where’s a hoe? 

MIKE: We only have two hoes, and 
Tim and I get to use them because 
they’re ours and it’s our Dad. You 
men have to pull them out. 

(Bob and Rusty drop to their knees 
and begin to weed energetically.) 


Let’s see. 
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Stim: What’ll we do when we’re 
through? At the rate we're going, we 
ought to be through in ten minutes 
or so. 

MIKE: (with a broad grin at his 
younger brother) Oh, I thought may- 
he we'd play ball 
course. And then when we get tired 
of that. we might take a swim. and 
maybe fish awhile. Sort of make a 
day of it. 

(All boys shout in approval and 
in high good humor.) Yippee! 
Motuer’s Voice: Mike! 
Here comes Dad. 


and cowboy * of 


Tim! 
Is your weeding 
done? 

MIKE: (calling) Fine, Mom. We're 
all through. (in stage whisper to his 
friends) Psst! Hey, you guys. Scram. 

Rusty: Oh no, we don’t. Where’s 
our money? 

MIKE: Meet you at the pool in 
half an hour. 

Bos: With the money, don't forget. 

MIKE: (impatiently, looking appre- 
hensively at house to see if his Father 
has come yet) Sure. Sure. Now get. 

(Slim, Bob and Rusty hastily go 
off upper left and watch from corner 
of house, all but their heads out of 
sight. Mike’s and Tim’s Dad comes 
on stage lower left from house.) 

Dap: (heartily, in the tone of voice 
your Father uses when he is pleased 
with you) Well. well. well! Looks 
as if I owe you fellows a buck apiece. 
(hands Mike and Tim each a crisp 
dollar bill) How did you get through 
all that weeding in such a hurry? 

MIKE: (not too modestly) Oh. 
we're just naturally speedy. 

Tim: (grinning) Chips off the old 
block, Dad. Remember, you always 
say give you a good hoe and you 
can do the work of two men? Well, 
with two hoes. we did the work of 
five men. 

Dap: (puffing up with pride) Yes. 
Well. Hmph. Fine boys. (While Ded 
is talking, the three friends are shak- 
ing their fists at Mike and Tim, and 
they are frantically waving the others 
back. Dad sees 


What are you doing, son? 


Vike’s gestures.) 


MIKE: (pretending to do a trick) 
Just a trick I know. 

Dap: 
kids! I see you've been off having 
fun while Mike and Tim were work- 
ing. Too bad you won't have any 


(sees the friends) Oh. hi. 


money saved for the circus next week. 
Rusty, Stim, and Bos: (together) 
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We'll have some money all right. 
Dap: Well, well, I hope so. Now, 
Mike and Tim, how would you like to 
go fishing with me as a reward for 
your doing such a good job? 
MIKE and Tim: Oh. boy! Would 


we! Be seeing you. men. 
(They wave gaily at their dis- 


gruntled friends as they go offstage 
with Dad. Slim, Bob, and Rusty, 
after a few scowls and doubled fists 
in Mike’s and Tim’s direction. go off 
right in direction of the pool.) 


THE END 


Summer notebook 


(Continued from page 43) 


eo this summer too envious. and those 
of you who do intend to go can re- 
ceive more material on the subject 
hy writing or visiting the T. J. Me- 
Guire Travel Company. 333 \. Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago. IIl. 


4-H Club Camp in June 

The 21st National 4-H Club Camp 
will be held in Washington, D. C.. 
from June 13th to June 20th this year. 

Two young men and two young 
women 4-H Club members will be 
selected from each state by its ex- 
tension director to attend the nation- 
In Washington they will 
he given tours to points of govern- 


al camp. 


mental or historical interest in and 
near the city. 


Using films and records 
(Continued from page 39) 


Four New Films 

Four new films in the Creative 
Hands series by International Film 
Bureau are Making a Mask. Loom 
Weaving. The Beginning of Picture- 
Vaking. and Picture-Making at the 
Gang Axe. 

Educational consultant of the Cre 
ative Hands series, C. D. Gaitskell. 
says: “These films are directed to- 
wards both teachers and = children. 
They are designed to stimulate the 
children’s interests in the topics be- 
ing shown. At the same time they 
offer for teachers important technical 
information about the activities in 
progress and illustrate classroom pro- 
cedures which have been found prac- 
tical. The 
based upon exhaustive research with 
thousands of children.” 


information offered is 
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Mention Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 


Creative 
Pounding 


No. 507 
Hommer-Nail 
Table 


Learning while Playing with 


PLAYSKOOL 


Hammer-Nail Sets 


No collection of modern toys is complete without 
one of these sets. Child psychologists and teachers 
everywhere have made it ‘standard’ equipment. 
Contains large variety of colored wooden shapes 
such as trees, barns, flowers, houses, wheels and 
boards of different lengths to be used in construct- 
ing buildings, landscapes, boats, trains, etc. All 
pieces are drilled for easy nailing into soft fibre 
board. Complete with hammer, nails, design sheet 
and stool . . . Ask to see Playskool Hammer-Nail 
and Peg Tables at your nearest dealer. Also write 
for latest issue of FREE Playskool Catalog. 


PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1796 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


Write Today for your FREE Copy 
of 


“Everything for Leathercraft” 
ye | 16 pages packed with 
pictures and listings of 
Cut-Out Projects, Pre- 
Punched Projects, 
Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All 
Kinds . . . Hundreds 
of Items for Leather- 
crafters and Leather- 






craft Instructors. 


ANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 


40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 












4 _— ae 


TT: 


Leathers, Tools, 


Patterns, Buckles, 
Lacings, Books 


Free Ester Leathercraft 
Catalog illustrates, lists 
34 unfinished items in 
leather, completely sewn, 
punched, ready for color- 
ful hand 

wholesale. 
profit margin on 
Billfolds, Purses, 
Key Cases, ete. 


lacing. Buy 
Excellent 
3elts, 


Coin, 


ESTER LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A, 145 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 4, New York 

















FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


& most complete stocks 


LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10¢ 


Handicraft Supplies 


Dept. 3-5, 245 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 12, California 


For your students. leather woplies, tools, petteras, 
designs, books, projects one of the West's lergest 





IF IT’S LEATHER, 
WE HAVE IT 
Choose from one of the largest stocks of 
leather, lacing, kits, and leathercraft acces- 
sories in the country. 
Send for free catalogue and price list. Full 
of project ideas, etc. 


SAX BROS., INC. 


Dept. AA 1111 N. 3rd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis, 











TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


} If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
| BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only Repay in convenient monthly 
installments—not necessary to pay on principal during 
| summer vacation if your salary stops! .. . Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. Y154 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, 1OWA 


i NAME. ...--.- 


j ADDRESS -- 


] CITY 


STATE ......<cc0<- 
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Portfolios 


These portfolios will serve as scrapbooks 


HE approaching end of the 

school year will cause children 

to think about vacation activ- 
ities. Many of them will go to the 
seashore, mountains, camps, and other 
places. They will come back to school 
next fall with many exciting experi- 
ences to relate. If snapshots, clip- 
pings, or souvenirs are brought these 
periods will be more enjoyable. A 
portfolio will help the children in 
their collecting. 

The materials needed for making 
a portfolio are inexpensive: two 
pieces of cardboard (any size de- 
sired). wrapping paper, cotton cloth, 
scissors, paste, and wallpaper. In- 
stead of using wallpaper, some othe 
paper might be decorated by the chil- 
dren. Marbled, spatter-printed, or 
finger-painted papers are very attrac- 
tive. 

A strip of cloth should be cut four 
inches wide and three inches longer 
than the portfolio, Paste it to the 
cardboard as shown in figures A and 


B. Figure C shows how triangular 

















to record vacation activities. 


By Helen Thomas Chick 


pieces of cloth should be pasted on 
each corner. 

Cut the decorated paper one inch 
larger than the cardboard (on all 
sides except the inside edge). Cut 
the corners as shown in figure D. 
Spread paste over the entire surface 
(wrong side) and paste smoothly to 
the cardboard for the 
your portfolio. 


outside of 
Fold the overlapping edges and 
paste to the inside as indicated in 
figure E. 

Figure E also shows how a short 
slit should be cut about one inch from 
the edge for a narrow ribbon to pass 
through and be pasted to the card- 
hoard. 

Now cut a piece of wrapping paper 
or other plain paper one-fourth inch 
shorter than the folio on all sides. 
Cover the entire area of the paper 
with paste and smooth carefully on 
for the inside of your portfolio. 


To prevent warping place the folio 
under a heavy weight until it is dry. 
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Aaron, Margaret. p. 20, 5-51 
Abel, Lucille Kette Fe ae 5-5] 
Adrian, Alex C., p. 23. 6-51 
Airplane, art, p. 16, 2-51 
Anderson, Marjorie Allen, p. 40, 2-51: p 
13, 3-5 
Animal anties, art and project, p. 33, 4-51 
Animal drawing, art and project, p. 14, 2-5] 
April, poem, p. 8, 4-51 
Aquarium, craft, p. 33, 5-5] 
a 
See also Crafts 
Airplane. p. 16, 2-51 
Animal antics, project, p. 33, 4-51 
Animal drawing, project, p. 14, 2-51] 
Art helps understand foreign countries, 
p. 10, 5-51 
Birds, p. 23, 3-51 
Bunny and basket. cra/t. p. 13, 3-51 
Carnation handkerchiefs, p. 13, 5-51 
Children are artists, project. p. 28, 6-5] 
Children decorators, p. 20, 6-51 
Circus clown, p. 31, 6-5] 
Cow, p. 18. 4-51 
Crayola etchings, craft, p. 2 
Crayons — new ways with a familiar 
medium, p. 28, 2-5] 
Decorating objects, p. 27, 3-51 
Drawing from nature, p. 6, 5-51 
Easter shadow boxes, craft, p. 6. 3-5] 
Easter symbols. p. 42, 3-51 
Everyone helped to make these pictures 
project, p. 1, 2-5] 
Experimenting with neutrals. p. 12, 4-5] 
Faces, p. 8, 451 
Fingerpainting paint, not mudpies 
pictorial feature, p. 18, 2-5 
Flowers, p. 32, 5-5] 
Fun with vitamins, p. 20. 5-51 
It's fun to paint clowns, p. 23, 6-51 
Magic tree, craft, p. 14, 5-5] 
Mexican fingernail paint. craft, p. 22. 6-51 
Modern cloistral art is fascinating. pictor 
ial feature, p. 22, 5-51 
Mother’s Day ecard. craft. p. 16. 5-51 
Pinalores, p. 8. 6-51 
Possibilities of fingerpaints, p. 26, 4-51 
Practical valentines, p. 26, 2-51 
SCcTence exhibit. project, p. 7. 4-5] 
Science movie, A, p. 21, 6-51 
Shadow-box fishing, craft, p. 26, 5-51 
Spatter print greeting cards, p. 21. 5-5] 
Spring border, p. 20. 5-5] 
Telling time, p. 22. 6-51 
Tempera techniques, p. 16. 3-51 
lurtle and rabbit, craft. p. 10. 4-51 
Wire-sereened prints, p. 44, 6-51 
\rt helps understand foreign 
art, p. 10, 5-51 


countries 


Bath suds, poem, p. 40. 2-5] 

Bearnson, Margaret Sherrod. | 

Bent, James, p. 44. 4-51 

Birds. art p. 23, 3-51 

BOOKS AND BOOK REVIEWS 
DB 2h Sees. me Se, Soar pp. 34 251 
p. 36. 5-51: p. 6. 6-51 

Booth, Clarice Foster, p. 41. 2-51: p. 48. 
5-51 

Brink, Ida K., p. 21, 5-5] 

Buckley, Helen, p. 46, 5-51 

Building with boxes, crajt. p. 12. 6-51 

Bunny and basket. art and craft, p. 13. 3-51 
Surke, Vera E.. p. 17, 4-51 

Buttermilk rabbit's Easter surprise, sfors 
p. 21, 3-51 

Button-garden lady, craft. p. 4. 5-51 


Cc 


Carnation handkerchiefs. art, p. 13. 5-5 
Ceramic dish, A, craft, p. 10, 6-51 
Ceramic plaque, craft, p, 6, 4-51 
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Ceramics in the third grade. craft, p. 4, 
2-5 

Chamberlain, Enola, p. 8, 4- 

Chandler, Janet, p. 24, 6-51 

Chas-on, Arleen. p. 15. 6-51 

Cherry pin for Mother, craft, p. 31. 5-51 

Chick. Helen Thomas. p. 22, 6-51; p. 46, 
6-5) 

Children are artists. art and project, p. 28, 
6-51 

Children decorators, art. p. 20, 6-51 

Children work with tools, craft, p. 30, 4-51 

Circus clown. art p. 31. 6-51 

Civerolo, Evelyn B., p. 24, 2-51; p. 25, 2-51; 


p. 29, 3-51: p. 19, 4-51: p. 22. 6-51 
> 


Coming of spring. poem, p. 48, 5-5] 
Conrad, Edna, p. 23, 6-51] 

Contented rabbit, poem, Pp. 13, 3-5] 
Cottentail rabbits, craft, p. 22, 3-51 


Clow. art. p. 18. 1-5] 
Cowle, Doris Sanders, p. 22, 2-51 
CRAFTS 
See also Art 
Aquarium, p. 33, 5-5] 
Building with boxes. p. 12, 6-51 
Bunny and basket, art, p. 13 
Button-garden lady, p. 4, 5-51 
Ceramic dish, A, p. 10, 6-51 
Ceramic plaque, p. 6, 4-51] 
Ceramics in the third grade, p. 4, 2-51 
Cherry pin for Mother, p. 31, 5-51 
Children work with tools, p. 30, 4-5] 
Cottontail rabbits. p. 22. 
Crayola etchings, art, p. 
Crayon box, p. 38, 2-5] 
Cut-paper techniques. p. 18, 5-51 
Dainty sun hat, p. 14. 6-5] 
Decorating objects, p. 28, 451 
Doll hats, p. 4. 4-51 
Easter shadow boxes. art, p. 6, 3-5] 
Electric bell, p. 4, 3-51 


Felteraft Easter cards, p. 28, 3-51 
Fenced-in showman, p. 25, 2-5] 
Flower pots, p. 17, 4-51 

Flowered Easter card, p. 28. 3-51 
Fruit crate carpentry, p. 32. 3-51 


Fun with flour, paper and paste. project 
and pictorial feature p. 8, 3-5] 

Hafging flower containers. p. 28, 5-51 

Hathox carousel, p. 14. 3-51 

Heart designs, p. 2-5] 

Holder for paper napkins. p. 46, 5-5 

Homes for the birds, p. 44, 4-51 


Inner-tube craft. p. 26, 6-5] 
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Jump rope. p 20, 5-51 

Lattice valentine, p. 24. 2-51 

Magic tree, art, p. 14, 5-51 

Marionettes, p. 15, 6-51 

Metal craft. p. 34. 2-51 

Mexican fingernail paint, art. p. 22. 6-5] 

Mother's Day card, art, p. 16, 5-51 

Napkin ring, p. 39, 2-5] 

Paper carnations, p. 17, 5-51 

Paper cutouts, pictorial feature, p. 20 
1-5] 

Paper cutting, p. 24, 3-51 

Paper daffodils. p. 20. 5-51 

Paper doily valentines, p. 24, 2-5 

Patriotic shield, p. 25. 2-5] 

Pierced tile. p. 20. 3-5] 

Pipe cleaner dancers, p. 12. 3-5 

Plaque valentine, p. 6, 2-51 

Plastic bags. p. 23, 6-51 

Polite Mr. Easter Rabbit. p. 29. 3-51 

Portfolios. p. 46, 6-51 

Pressed flower pictures, iu 29? 6-5] 

Pussy willow time, p. 29, 3-51 

Seashores of your own. p 25. 6-51 

Shadow-box fishing. art. p. 26, 5-51 

Shelleraft. p. 11, 2-51 

Simple valentines, p. 22, 2-51 

Snowman toothbrush holder, p. 24, 2-51 

Spring flowers and 
5-51 


Sweet valentines, p. 10, 2-5 


oift plaques. p. 12. 


Index 
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2-5] 


lambourine, p. 12, 
Pops, p. 16, 4-51 
lurtle and rabbit, art, p. 10, 4-51 
Two May baskets, p. 19, 4-51] 
Water wheels, p. 24, 451 
You are invited to a graduation party. 
project, p. 4, 6-51 
Crayola etchings. art and craft, p. 23, 6-51 
Crayon box. craft, p. 38, 2-51 
Crayons—new ways with a familiar medi 
um, art, p. 28. 2-5] 
Cut-paper techniques, craft, p. 18, 5-51 


D 


Dainty sun hat, craft, p. 14, 6-51 

Darcy, Louise, p. 48, 5-51 

Decorating objects, art, p. 27, 3-51: craft, 
p. 28, 451 

Doll hats, craft, p. 4, 451 

Doyle, Marion, p. 48, 5-5] 

Drawing from nature, art, p. 6, 5-51 


Dunser, Anna. p. 28, 2-51: 


-51; p. 26. 451; p. 1,5 
Dupont, Phyllis V., p. 32, 3-51 


EASTER 
Bunny and basket. art and craft, p. 13, 
3 5 
Buttermilk rabbit's Easter surprise, story, 


Cottontail rabbits. craft, p. 22. 3-51 
Easter shadow boxes, art and crajt, }). 6. 
3-5] 
Faster symbols, art. p. 42. 3-51 
Felteraft Easter cards, craft, p. 
Flowered Easter card, craft, p. 28, 3-51 
Polite Mr. Easter Rabbit. craft, Dp. 2, 
51 
Kaster shadow boxes, art and craft, p. 6, 
5-5 
kaster symbols, art, p. 12, 3-5] 
kekhardt, Win, p. 43. 3 
EDITOR'S DESK 
pm 1, Zo: p. b. Sols pp. I, 45k: p. 4. 
5-51: p 1. 6-5] 
Eleetric bell, craft. p. 34, 3-51 
Evans. Helen Kitchell, p. 24, 2-51 
Everyone helped to make these pictures 


28, 3-51 


art and project. p. . So 
Experimenting with neutrals. art, p. 12, 4-5] 


F 


Faces, art. p. 8. 4-5] 

Felteraft: Easter cards. craft 

Fenced-in snowman, craft, p. 

Fenton, Betty Marie. p. 24. 
6-51 

FILMS AND RECORDS 
p. 32, 2-51: p. 30, 3-51; p. 42, 451: 
}. 10. 5-51: p. 38, 6-51 

Fingerpainting paint, not mudpies, art 
and pictorial feature, p. 18, 2-5] 

Five boys and a bonus, play, p. 24, 6-51 

Flower pots, craft, p. 17, 451 
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Flowered Easter ecard, craft, p. 28, 3-51 
Flowers. art, p. $2 §.5) 

Fruit crate carpentry, craft, p. 32, 3-51 
Fun with flour, paper and paste. cra/t 
project, pictorial feature, p. 8, 3-51 

Fun with vitamins, art, p. 20, 5-5] 
Funderburgh, Ila L., p. 40, 2-51: p. 43. 


2-51; p. 8, 4-51; p. 48, 5-51 


G 


Getman, Ethel, p. 7, 4-51 

Golvin, Vio, p. 43, 3-51 

Goss, Dale, p. 30, 4-51 

Green things, poem, p. 48, 5-51 

Guess the birds, poem, p. 33, 6-51 
H 


Hafer, F. M., p. 33, 5-51 

Hlammil, Carrie Esther, p. 14, 6-51 
Hanging flower containers, craft, p. 28, 5-5 
Hathox carousel, craft, P, 14, 3-51 

Heart designs, craft, p. 8, 2-5] 

Hoagland, Opal, p. 28, 3-51; p. 29, 3-5] 
Holder for paper napkins, craft, p. 46, 5-51 
Hlomes for the birds, craft, p. 44, 4-51 


Iekis, Margaret, ed. by, p. 34, 2-51 
Inner-tube craft, craft, p. 26, 6-51 
Ireland, Thelma, p. 33, 6-51 

It's fun to paint clowns, art, p. 23, 6-51 


Jarrell, Alice P., p. 33, 4- 
Johnson, Ellen, p. 26, 2-51 
Jump rope, craft, p. 20, 5-' 


Kent, Ruth K., I 

Knight, Imogene, p 

Knight, Lee, p. 21, 2-51; p. 21, 3-51; p. 27, 
5-51 


Larkin, Elizabeth, p. 12, 2-51; p. 14, 3-51: 
34, 3-51; p. 14, 5-51; p. 1, 6-51 

Lattice valentine, craft, p. 24, 2-51 

y itthe monkey swings, poem. p. 40, 2-51 


yon, Edward C., p. 24, 4-51 


M 


McFarland, Edna, p. 20, 3-51; p. 6, 451: 
p. 16, 4-51; p. 10, 6-51 

Magic tree, art and craft, p. 14, 5-51 

Marionettes, craft, p. 15, 6-51 

Marshall, Don, p. 48, 5-51] 

Mason, Clayt, p. 32, 4-51 

Metal craft, craft, p. 34, 2-51 

Mexican fingernail paint, art and craft. 
p. 22, 6-51 

Modern cloistral art is fascinating. art and 
pictorial feature, p. 22, 5-51 

Morrison, Dorothy, p. 42, 3-51 

MOTHER’S DAY 
Carnation handkerchiefs, ort, p. 13 
Cherry pin for Mother, craft, p. 31, 
Mother’s Day card, art and craft, p. 16, 

5-51 
Paper carnations, craft, p. 17, 5-51 
Rehearsal for Mother’s Day, play, p. 27, 
5-51 
Mother’s Day card, art and craft, p. 16, 5-51 
Muller, Henry, p. 20, 5-51 


5-51] 
-5] 


A) 


Napkin ring, craft, p. 39, 2-51 
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wt 
w 


Olson, Mabel C., p. 20, 5- 


P 


Painting Mother, poem, p. 48, 5-51 
Paper carnations, craft, p. 17, 5-51 
Paper cutouts, craft and pictorial feature, 
p. 20, 4-51 
Paper cutting, craft, p. 24, 3-51 
Paper daffodils, craft, p. 20, 5-51 
Paper doily valentines, craft, p. 24, 2-51 
Parents help solve nursery school problems, 
pictorial feature, p. 17, 6-51 
Patriotic shield, craft, p. 
Pet rebels, poem, p. 18. 5- 
PICTORIAL FEATURES 
Fingerpainting—paint, not mudpies, art, 
p. 18, 2-5] 
Fun with flour, paper and paste, craft 
and project, p. 8, 3-51 
Modern cloistral art is fascinating, art, 
Paper cutouts, craft, p. 20, 4-51 
Parents help solve nursery school prob- 
lems. p. 17, 6-51 
Pierced tile, craft, p. 20, 3-51 
Pinafores, art, p. 8, 6-51 
Pipe cleaner dancers, craft, p. 12, 3-51 
Plaque valentine, craft, p. 6, 2-51 
Plastic bags, craft, p. 23, 6-51 
PLAYS 
Five boys and a bonus, p. 24, 6-51 
Rehearsal for Mother’s Day, p. 27, 5-51 
Valentine for Herby, p. 21, 2-51 
POEMS 
April, p. 8, 451 
Bath suds, p. 40, 2-51 
Coming of spring, p. 48, 5-51 
Contented rabbit, p. 43, 3-51 
Green things, p. 48, 5-51 
Guess the birds, p. 33, 6-51 
Little monkey swings, p. 40, 2-51] 
Painting Mother, p. 48, 5.51 
Pet rebels, p. 48, 5-51 
Rain, p. 8, 451 
Right foot, left, p. 43, 3-51 
Scuttlebutt, p. 43, 3-51 
Slower but jollier, p. 41, 2-51 
Some day, p. 43, 3-51 
Something to think about, p. 48, 5-51 
The lonesome scarecrow, iP 18, 5-51 
Polansky, Shirley, p. 7, 4-5 
Polite Mr. Easter a im p. 29, 3-51 
Portfolios, craft, 46, 6-51 
Possibilities of ales ny art, p. 26, 4-51 
Practical valentines, art, p. 26, 2-51 
Pressed flower pictures, craft, p. 22, 6-51 
PROJECTS 
Animal antics, art, p. 33, 451 
Animal drawing, art, p. 14, 2-5] 
Children are artists, art, p. 28, 6-51 
Everyone helped to make these pictures, 
art, p. 4, 2-51 
Fun with flour. paper and paste, craft 
and pictorial feature, p. 8, 3-51 
Science exhibit, art, p. 7, 4-51 
You are invited to a graduation party, 
craft, p. 4, 6-51 
Pussy willow time, craft. p. 29, 3-51 


No 


25, 2-51 
5] 


Rain, poem, p. 8, 4-51 

Rayfield, Nancy Platt, p. 12, 4-51 

Rehearsal for Mother’s Day, play, p. 27, 
5-51 

Rice, Jean C., p. 25, 2-51 

Right foot, left. poem, p. 43, 3-51 

Rudac hyk, Joanna, p. 11, 2-51 

Rudy Rabbit and the "royal staff, story, 
p. 32, 4-51 





Salak, Joseph, p. 4, 5 

Schneider, “ne E., p. 8, 251; p. 16, 2-51: 
p. 23, 3-51; 24, of . - 8. 
1-51; P. 18, 151: p. 6, 551: p. 32, 5-51; 
p. 26, 6-51: p. 31, 6-51 

Science exhibit, art "and project, p. 7, 4-51 

Science movie, A, art, p. 21, 6-51 

Scuttlebutt, poem, p. 43, 3-51 

Seashores of your own, craft, p. 25, 6-51 

Shadow-box fishing, art and craft, p. 26. 
5-51 

Shelleraft, craft, p. 11, 2-51 

Shively, Vera E., p. 28, 3-51 

Simple valentines, craft, p. 22, 2-51 

Sloan, Betty Monroe, p. 20, 6-51 

Slower but jollier, poem, p. 41, 2-51 

Snowman toothbrush holder, craft, p. 24, 
2-51 

Some day, poem, p. 43, 3-5] 

Something to think about, poem, p. 48, 
5-51 

Spatter print greeting cards, art, p. 21, 5-51 

Spence, Bob, p. 39, 2-51 

Spring border, art, p. 20, 5-51 

Spring flowers and gift plaques, craft, 
p. 12, $5 

STORIES 
Buttermilk rabbit’s Easter surprise, 

p. 21, 3-51 
Rudy Rabbit and the royal staff, p. 32 
4-51 


Sweet valentines. craft. p. 10, 2-51 


T 


Tambourine, craft, p. 12, 2-51 

Telling time, art, p. 22, 6-51 

Tempera techniques, art, p. 16, 3-51 

The lonesome scarecrow, poem, p. 48, 5-51 

Todd, Jessie, p. 14, 2-51; p. 4, 3-51; p. 12, 
1-51; p. 10, 5-51; p. 28, 6-51 

Tops, craft, p. 16, 4-51 

Turtle and rabbit, art and craft, p. 10, 4-51] 

Two May baskets, craft, p. 19, 4-51 

Twomey, Kathryn, p. 13, 5-51 


Vv 


VALENTINE’S DAY 
Heart designs, craft, p. 8, 2-51 
Lattice valentine, craft, p. 24, 2-51 
Paper doily valentines, craft, p. 24, 2-51 
Plaque valentine, craft, p. 6, 2-51 
Practical valentines, art, p. 26, 2-51 
Simple valentines, craft, p. 22, 2-51 
Sweet valentines, craft, p. 10, 2-51 
Valentine for Herby, play, p. 21, 2-51 
Valentine for Herby, play, p. 21, 2-51 


w 


Walz, Bernice, p. 10, 2-51; p. 13, 3-51: p. 31, 
5-51; p. 23, 6-51 

Water wheels, craft, p. 24, 4-51 

Werner, Sally, p. 38, 2-51; p. 12, 3-51; 
p. 22, 3-51; p. 10, 4-51; p. 26, 5-51; p. 8 
6-51; p. 12, 6-51; p. 21, 6-51 

Wire-screened prints, art, p. 44, 6-51 

Wolfe, Helen, p. 1, 2-51; p. 6, 2-51: p. 6, 
3-51; p. 4, 451; p. 28, 5-51; p. 4, 6-51 

Wonson, Agnes Choate, p. 48, 5-51; p. 25. 
6-51: p. 44, 6-51 


Y 


You are invited to a graduation party, 
craft and project, p. 4, 651 
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ArT MATERIAL BUYERS — 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OFFER — 
GENUINE CAMEL HAIR BRUSHES 


@/ e243 











STRETCH THOSE SCHOOL BUDGET DOLLARS 








We bcught the entire stock of wood handle brushes 
from a U. S. brush manufacturer who has converted 
to plastics. This is a fine, soft, cemented-in metal fer- 
ruled brush. There are many sizes and shapes. Handles 
are wood and enameled in red and blue. 


FIRST QUALITY — NOT SECONDS 











Unconditional Money Back Guarantee 





| Art Teachers 


BRING THIS OFFER 
TO THE ATTENTION 
OF THOSE 

RESPONSIBLE FOR 

PURCHASING IN 

YOUR SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. YOU WILL 
BE DOING A REAL ! 
SERVICE FOR YOUR WRITE TO: 


DEPARTMENT. 7 

Grays DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES ART MATERIALS 

1321 LOYOLA AVE. CHICAGO 26, ILL. 








